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They “ sense ‘iit LIVER. 


CARTER’S 


ITTLE 
IVER 
PILLS 


ABSOLUTELY CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 


BiILIOUSNESS, 


TORPID LIVER, 


INDIGESTION 


CONSTIPATION, 


SALLOW SKIN, 


DIZZINESS, 
FURRED TONGUE 


Small Pill. 
Small Price. 
Small Dose. 


ONE art nicut. 


BExsure THEY ARE GARTER’S. 











Colgate’s 
Demulcent 
Shaving Stick. 


“Keeps the skin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition."’ 





Shave 


Yourself 


1/= Of all Stores. 
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SIXPENNY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





MACMILLAN & CO'S 


Sixpenny Series. 





LATEST ADDITION. 


THE FOREST LOVERS 


A Romance. 
BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


PREVIOOSLY PUBLISHED. 


BY LORD TENNYSON, 
POEMS, including 
IN MEMORIAM. 
MAUD, THE PRINCESS, 
ENOCH ARDEN, and other Poems 
BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A CIGARETTE MAKER'S 
ROMANCE. 
A ROMAN SINGER. 


MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. 


BY LEWIS CARROLL, 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 
With 42 Illustrations by JoHN TENNIEL. 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS 


and 
WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 
With 50 Illustrations by JoHN TENNIEL. 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


THE COURTSHIP OF 
MORRICE BUCKLER. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
DOVE IN THE EAGLE'’S NEST. 
BY THE RT. HON..SIR JOHN LUBBOOK; 


BART., M.P., &c. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


BY W. E. NOBRIS. 
MY FRIEND JIM. 


BY T. HUGHES. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! 
HYPATIA. 

ALTON LOCKE. 

YEAST. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LiwiTep, London. 





| 





THE SILENCE OF 
DEAN MAITLAND. 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 


OTHER SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT BOOKS, suitable 

for Holiday and General Reading, are: 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
She: a History of Adventure. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Ships that Pass in the Night. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Robert Elsmere. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Departmental Ditties, and other Verses. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Sign of Four. 


By H. S. MORRISON. 


A Yankee Boy’s Success. 
Being an Account of how an American Lad 
Worked his Way through Europe. With 7 Ilus- 
ieee, and an Introduction by CHAUNCEY M. 
EPEW. 


By the late W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 
A Series of Old Testament Studies. 


Price SIXPENCE each. 


At all Bookstalls or Newsagents; or post free from 
the Publishers for 4G uo TPENCE. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 


Set in new type, medium 8vo, Gd. each; 
cloth, 18. each, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By 
WALTER BESANT. 


The Golden Butterfly. 
BESANT and JAMES KICE, 


The Deemster. By Haut Carne, 
Shadow of a Crime. By Hatt Carne. 
Antonina. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
The Moonstone. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
Woman in White. By WILKIE CoLLins, 
The Dead Secret. By WiLkig£ CoLLins, 
Moths. By Ourpa, 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa, 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Peg Woffington; and Christie John- 
stone. By CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
CHARLES READE, 

**It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
CHARLES READE, 

Hard Cash. By CHARLES READE, 


By WALTER 


By 
By 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 


See also next page for List of Messrs. 
CASSELL § CO’/S SIXPENNY 
BOOKS. 


A FRESH DEPARTORE IN PUBLISHING. 





A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL 
FOR SIXPENCE. 


THE NOVELIST. 


ESSRS. METHUEN are making 

an interesting experiment. Many 
reprints of popular novels have been 
issued at Sixpence, but no NEW 
book by an author of high repute has 
been published at that price. Messrs 
Methuen have just commenced the 
issue of a monthly series of New 
Fiction, under the general title of 
“THE NOVELIST.” Each number 
contains a complete story or set of 





stories by an author of high reputa- 


_ tion, and is as long and as good as the 
popular Six-shilling novel of to-day. 
The books are admirably printed, in 
|good type, on good paper, and are 
most attractively bound in a cover 
specially designed in green and 
crimson. 


I. DEAD MEN 
TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. HORNUNG. [ Ready. 


II. JENNIE BAXTER, 


JOURNALIST. 


ROBERT BARR. [ Ready. 


III. THE INCA’S TREASURE. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE, [ Ready. 


IV. A SON OF THE STATE. 
W. PEIT RIDGE. [ August, 


V. FURZE BLOOM. 


8. BARING-GOULD. [ September. 


VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE. 


C. GLEIG. [ Octoter. 


As there is a great demand for 
|these New Sixpenny Novels, the 
| public are requested to place their 
| orders at once with their Booksellers 


| or Newsagents. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Magnificent Presentation 
Volumes, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY. Complete in Two Handsome 
Volumes, price gs, each, 


The Queen’s Empire. 


A Pictorial Record in which the Modes of Govern- 
ment, National Institutions, Forms of Worship, 
Methods of Travel, Sports, Recreations, Occupa- 
tions, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. 
With about 


700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


beautifully reproduced from authentic Photographs, 

and printed on Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 
The Graphic says: “ Messrs. Cassell & Company are indeed to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of such a work, happy alike in conception and 
execution, for it can with safety be said that no other book brings 
home to the reader more vividly the true character of our Empire, 


and what a powerful agency it isin the progress and civilisation of 
the world.” 


New and Enlarged Edition. Price 1os. 6d. 


The Queen’s London. 


Containing nearly 500 Exquisite Views of London 
and its Environs, together with a fine series of 
Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. 





The Times says: “A fascinating ccllection of photographs, several 
handreds in number, illustrating buildings and scenes taken throughout 
London and the suburbs, at once very varied and very well chosen.” 





Complete in One Volume. Price gs. 


Pictorial England | 
and Wales. 


With upwards of 320 Beautiful Illustrations 
prepared from Copyright Photographs. 


Tie Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘ Here are some 320 beautiful pictures costing 
each of them only the fraction of a farthing. Scenes of historic interest and 
picturesque spots (some of them still virgin of the tourist) are included, and 
the blocks in almost every case are creditable to both photographers and 
engravers, 


NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


BY R. LL. STEVENSON. 


Library Edition, 63. each ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 





TREASURE ISLAND. | ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
KIDNAPPED. TAINMENTS. 
CATRIONA. | The BLACK ARROW. 


The MASTER of BALLAN- | | The WRECKER. By R. L. 
TRAE. STEVENSON and Livuyp Os- 


BOURES. 





BY Q. (A. T. QUILLER: COUCH). 
WANDERING HEATH. ‘Ss. | The ASTONISHING HIS- 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. | TORY of TROY TOWN. 5 
**1 SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s.' The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5:. 5s. 

The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. | IA: Love Story. 3a, 6d. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. | 


BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
The GIRL at COBHURST. 6s. | The ADVENTURES of CAP- 


'S YACHT. 
=. ore = POMONA’S TRAVELS. 38.64. 


33. 6d. 
BY J. M. BARRIE. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6e.| The LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


The MAN in BLACK. 3s.6d.| FROM the MEMOIRS of a 
The STORY of FRANCIS MINISTER of FRANCE, 6s. 
CLUDDE, 6s, 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


she GARDEN of SWORDS. | The SEA-WOLVES. Popular 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


KRONSTADT. 68. The IRON PIRATE. Popular 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The IMPREGNABLE CITY. = P ieee HUGUENOT. 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. ; 


BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
SOME PERSONS a MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 























6s. The ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6s. “TINY LUTTRELL.” 3s. 6d. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WHAT CHEER! 3s. 64. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


READY SHORTLY. 

THE IRON PIRATE, By Max PemBerron. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE WRECKER, By R.L. Stevenson and Lioyp OssBouRNE. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! By W. Ciark RvssELL. 
THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By R. L. STEvENson. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L, STEVENSON. 
CATRIONA, By R. L. Stevenson. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson, Illustrated. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By Riper Haacarp, 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK. By Q. 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Len., Landen, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





| LIST, YE LANDSMEN ! 3s. 64. 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue new London daily paper of which we spoke 
recently may possibly be called Zhe Jllustrated Daily 
Press. This title, however, lacks the crispness which is 
essential to the name of a daily necessity in these times, 
and it will, for its own sake we trust, be curtailed. Mean- 
while the Bookman hints at two other projected morning 
papers for London—one to proceed from the house of 
Pearson, with Mr. T. P. O’Connor as editor, and the other 
with Mr. Birrell in the chair. But we cannot believe in 
the latter appointment at all, nor indeed can the Bookman. 


A nove. on the Dreyfus Case is not, it seems, in M. 
Zola’s programme after all. He told the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Daily News that he should write nothing 
about the Case, ‘unless it were a naked story, without 
the faintest tinge of romance, or any attempt to dramatise, 
and this would be for posthumous papers, to be published 
when the Affair is almost forgotten; a perfectly sober 
treatment alone would be admissible—the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


Tue publication of the book called W. G. may, when 
teken into consideration with Mr. W. G. Grace’s newspaper 
articles now being syndicated all over the country, and the 
literary activity of other prominent cricketers, cause the 
lover of cricket serious uneasiness. If, as has been 
asserted, intense literary activity precedes the fall of 
nations, may ‘it not as certainly precede the decadence 
of a pastime? Personally, we view without pleasure the 
publicity now given to cricket. It is difficult to believe that 
a game which was originally intended to be amusement for 
twenty-two active players should rightly become entertain- 
ment for thousands of passive onlookers, to say nothing of 
countless readers. The energy expended in watching 
cricket and writing about cricket is out of all reasonable 
proportion to the energy spent in the game itself. This 
must be wrong. There is, however, money init; so much 
so that we expect to hear soon that an enterprising literary 
agent has set up a kiosk at Lord’s in order to be on hand 
to engage the services of the latest big scorer. 





Bur this is merely a private moan. If any man has 
earned the right to take to the pen it is Mr. W. G. Grace, 
who abstained from it until he had done marvellous things 
in the field ; and we do not wish to be thought to include 
his book in a sweeping condemnation of all cricket writing. 
On the contrary, it seems to us a good book, and we would 
that all cricket books were as good, and that all writers on 
cricket had as long a record at their backs before they 
took to literature. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Burne-Jones Memorial 
Fund, who were charged with the selection of a picture to 
represent Sir Edward Burne-Jones in the National Gallery, 
have secured the offer of ‘‘ King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid.” This picture belongs to the executors of 
the Earl of Wharncliffe, who have agreed (subject to the 
approval of the Court of Chancery) to sell it to the Com- 


mittee for the sum of £6,500. The funds already sub- 
scribed and acknowledged amount to about £4,000, and a 
further sum of £2,500 is therefore needed. All who desire 
to be associated in this gift to the nation are invited to 
forward their donations to Messrs. Glyn and Company, 
67, Lombard-street, E.C.; or to the hon. treasurer, Alex- 
ander Henderson, Esq., M.P., 52, Princes-gate, 8:W. 


Tue author of The Hooligan Nights will be interested in 
a suggestion which has been made in the Boston Literary 
World by a reader of that book. ‘‘ The veracious chapter,”’ 
he writes, “in which Alf, the burglar, saves the baby’s 
life was fresh in his mind when, on July 6, he read on the 
New York Herald’s bulletin board, ‘Burglar Saved a 
Dying Child.’ This recalled to him two stories of burglars 
and babies that have been both read and seen on the stage 
—Mrs. Burnett’s Editha’s Burglar and Mr. Davis’s The 
Disreputable Mr. Reagan. Evidently burglars are kind to 
babies, and are apparently their natural protectors. Why 
should not people employ them instead of nurses?” 





Durine the autumn two books may be expected from 
Mr. Swinburne: one a collection of poems, and one a 
drama. 


New novels from Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Stephen 
Crane are likely to be seen before long. Mr. Crane, by 
the way, sent to a recent Chronicle the clearest statement 
on the position in the Philippines that has yet appeared 
anywhere. In America his new book of poems, War is 
Kind, is receiving some hard treatment from reviewers. 


Tue Oil and Colourman’s Journal gives only a limited 
amount of attention to literature, but we can trust its 
judgment, when, as in its current issue, it deals with 
technical books. Comparing English, French, and German 
manuals, this authority says: 


The German is apt to be verbose, and is fond of long, 
historical essays ; the Frenchman has similar characteristics ; 
hence their writers are invariably long in coming to the 
point. . . . The German technical writer is exceedingly 
scientific, and his productions are as much scientific as 
technical:treatises ; the French writer has much the same 
fault. . . . The English technical writer has, in our eyes, 
the merit of sticking closer to his subject; he does not 
believe in long historical introductions, nor in long scientific 
discourses, but plunges at once into the real subject-matter 
of his book, and thereby he enables his reader to get a 
better grasp of the subject, and is able also to put more 
real technological value into his book. We have long been 
of opinion that, judged fairly, English technical literature 
is much superior to either German or French technical 
literature; it is generally more clearly written; there is 
less verbiage about it. 


Apropos of Col. Roosevelt's book on the Rovgh Riders, 
which we review elsewhere in this number, an American 
humorist is now engaged on a work entitled Fun and 
Fighting with the Rough Riders, which should make an 
amusing sequel. 
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Tue Stevenson letters in the August Scribner are rather 
less interesting than some that have preceded them, but 
their writer, as we know, had it not in him to be dull. They 
belong to the Prince Otto and Bournemouth period, and 
some refer to the reception of Prince Otto by the papers. 
Stevenson clearly was a little —— by certain reviews. 
Here is a mordant passage from a letter to Mr. Gosse : 


That is the hard part of literature. You aim high, and 
you take longer over your work, and it will not be so 
successful as if you had aimed low and rushed it. What 
the public likes is work (of any kind) a little loosely 
executed; so long as it is a little wordy, a little slack, a 
little dim and knotless, the dear public likes it; it should 
(if possible) be a little dull into the bargain. I know that 

d work sometimes hits; but, with my hand on my 
heart, I think it is by an accident. And I know also that 
good work must succeed at last ; but that is not the doing 
of the public ; they are only shamed into silence or affecta- 
tion. I do not write for the public ; I do write for money, 
a nobler deity; and most of all for myself, not perhaps 
any more noble, but both more intelligent and nearer 
home. 


Anp here, from a letter to John Addington Symonds, is 
Stevenson on Dostoiefisky’s Crime and Punishment : 


Raskolnikoff is the greatest book I have read easily in 
ten years; Iam glad you took to it. Many find it dull: 
Henry James could not finish it: all I can say is, it nearly 
finished me. It was like having an illness. James did 
not care for it because the character of Raskolnikoff was 
not objective ; and at that I divined a great gulf between 
us, and, on further reflection, the existence of a certain 
impotence in many minds of to-day, which prevents them 
from living in a book or a character, and keeps them 
standing afar off, spectators of a puppet show. To such I 
suppose the book may seem empty in the centre; to the 
others it is a room, a house of life, into which they them- 
selves enter, and are tortured and purified. The Juge 
d’Instruction I thought a wonderful, weird, touchin 
ingenious creation: the drunken father, and Sonia, an 
the student friend, and the uncircumscribed, protoplasmic 
humanity of Raskolnikoff, all upon a level that filled me 
with wonder : the execution also, superb in places. 


Apropos of Stevenson, one of the recent additions to the 
British Museum library is the little pamphlet containing 
the testimonials written for R, L. 8. when he applied in 
1881 for the professorship of modern history at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Mr. Leslie Stephen wrote : 

I know of no writer of Mr. Stevenson’s standing of 
whose future career I entertain greater expectations. . . . 
Although I have not had any opportunity of forming a 
judgment of Mr. Stevenson’s more specific qualifications 
for a Chair of History, I know that he has paid ial 
attention to the history of Scotland; and from all that I 
have seen of him, I should think him admirably qualified 
to command the attention and respect of students, and to 
convey knowledge in the most interesting form. 


Prof. Meiklejohn wrote : 


I believe that Mr. Stevenson would do the work of that 
Chair with real success. He possesses in a quite rare 
degree the most needful qualifications for a historian—a 
keen and true insight into the life of man, and a strong 
sympathy with all shapes and forms of it. Then he is 
both widely and deeply read in literature ; and I am quite 
sure that he, more than any man I know or know of in 
Scotland, would make the past of our Scottish history live 
again, and be quickeningly present in our present life. 

Dr. Lewis Campbell wrote : 


His knowledge of the history of some periods, especially 
of Scottish history, is intimate and minute; and this, 
combined with his remarkable powers of imagination and 
expression, would enable him to kindle enthusiasm among 
the students, and incite them to investigation. His amiable 
facility of style must communicate grace and power to any 
subject which he handles with seriousness. 

After this we can but wonder at the application was 
not successful. How could testimonials be better? But 
perhaps testimonials rarely count. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes, apropos of an essay on Cata- 
logues in one of the magazines: “One catalogue I have 
heard of is a treasure after which book collectors might 
profitably strive. The Athensoum of a northern shipping 
town once came into the custodianship of a retired mariner. 
As soon as he had made all weather-tight elsewhere he 
set to work in compiling a catalogue of the library. This 
document is a riot of false ascriptions. Mr. Clark Russell’s 
John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, 1 remember, went down to 
Charles Dickens; and Paul Clifford to Sir Walter Scott. 
Sir John Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life and Lord Meath’s 
Social Arrows (essays on over-population, shop assistants, 
and other extremely matter-of-fact subjects) were classed 
as ‘Fiction’; and not a pseudonym was allowed to stand. 
In vain did one look under ‘0’ for the works of Ouida ; 
they were relegated to ‘D’—De la Ramé (Louisa, Ouida), 
The catalogue was a masterpiece. But a committee without 
any feeling for masterpieces intervened ; the edition was 
suppressed ; and the list from which the readers now pick 
their novels is a monument of insipid accuracy. Whether 
the mariner remained to acquire precision, or returned to 
his old element the sea, I cannot say.” 


THERE are signs that the cult of the poster is on the 
wane, at any rate in this country. The low prices which 
ruled at the dispersion of the collection of — brought 
together by the late Mr. Ernest Hart indicate that the 
craze is practically over. The best work of Willette, 
Grasset, and Boutet de Monvel failed to excite any en- 
thusiasm, and in many cases no bid could be obtained until 
several lots had been grouped together. The fact is, 
posters are too awkward to collect: their size prevents 
them occupying either portfolios or wall space satisfactorily. 
And by deliberate intention they are designed for a short 
life : ng time the colours lose their brightness, their crudity 
repels. 





In connexion with the death recently of Mr. Robert 
Bonner, the proprietor of the New York Ledger, it will be 
recollected that one of his most famous contributors was 
Henry Ward Beecher. Anything that the celebrated 
divine cared to write was at once snapped up by the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Bonner. He gave Beecher, for instance, 
£6,000 for his novel, Vorwood. This anxiety to secure 
contributions from the preacher once gave rise to an 
amusing incident, which is perhaps worth relating. During 
Beecher’s courting days it was slated by his wife that he 
once “dropped into poetry,” writing a few lines of verse, 
full of affection for his betrothed. Those verses were 
naturally treasured with care by Mrs. Beecher, but no one 
could get a sight of them, though many knew of their 
existence. One day Mr. and Mrs. Beecher were in 
Bonner’s office, when the latter, suddenly struck with the 
idea, asked: ‘‘ Why don’t you write a poem, Beecher?” 
*“* He once did,”” Mrs. Beecher immediately exclaimed, and 
Bonner’s eyes sparkled as he turned to her. ‘ Recite it to 
me, won’t you, Mrs, Beecher?” he said in dulcet tones. 
But the preacher gave his wife a look which plainly told 
her to be silent. ‘ Come,” continued the pushing pub- 
lisher, ‘‘T’ll give you 5,000 dollars if you will recite that 
poem for me.” ‘ Why,” began Mrs. Beecher, “ it 
ran ” Eunice!” cutie her husband warningly. 
And although Mr. Bonner doubled the sum he had pre- 
viously offered, and brought all his editorial wiles to bear 
on Mrs. Beecher, he never obtained that precious poem. 








Apropos the ‘ Anthology of Minor Poetry,” of which 
a correspondent wrote last week, we learn that precisely 
such a volume as that indicated is now in preparation for 
publication in the autumn by the Unicorn Press. The 
editor has read many hundred collections of recent poetry 
in order to make his choice. 
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Lorp Rosgsery’s felicitous way of improving and 
adorning all occasions was evident at Epsom last week 
in his charming to the boys of the college. Man- 
hood was his subject, but before reaching it the speaker 
alluded to the recent litigation concerning the volume of 
his Addresses and Appreciations: “At this moment the 
question is raging before the Courts as to the first copyright 
of a speech when it is delivered and reported. 
only got to this point so far, that the one person who has 
no property in it is the man who delivers it, and, therefore, 
until this question of proprietorship is settled by that 
highest voice in the land, it would be premature, it would 
be about criminal, for anyone to add to this species of 
indescribable sg J which is at this moment in the lost 
luggage office of the law. I, at any rate, am not prepared 
to-day to utter what may to-morrow be declared to be 
stolen goods, and so—if for that reason alone—I must be 
brief until the question is settled.” This is as happy and 
timely an apology for brevity as we can remember. 


Tue sun of the triolet has lost some of his power, and 
yet there is no reason why the capabilities of a very pretty 
form of verse should be neglected simply because fashion 
has changed. We are led to these remarks by the follow- 
ing little poem by Miss Elsie Higginbotham, which she 
sends us this week : 

An APOLOGY 
On Reading the Browning Love Letters. 
I. 
Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 

The sad, who scan your story ; 
Forgive their wistful eyes that look .. . 
Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 
Their knowledge where your fingers shook ; 

Their watching of your glory ; 
Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 

The sad, who scan your story. 


II. 

Accept, true Lovers here enshrined, 

The few, who share your gladness 
In touch of heart, and soul, and mind ; 
Accept, true Lovers here enshrined, 
Their seeing of themselves defined, 

Their growth to joy, from sadness . . . 
Accept, true Lovers here enshrined, 

The few, who share your gladness. 


III. 
Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 
The printing of these pages ; 
Nor shrink that we—we too, have read ; 
Condone, great Lovers— being dead, 
Our vision of the Gold you shed .. . 
For hearts in coming ages, 
Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 
The printing of these pages. 


In the current Architectural Review, which has a supple- 
ment of reproductions from the architectural room of the 
Royal Academy, we find a drawing of the front elevation 
of some new “ labourers’ cottages” at Bromford, near 
Edridington. They are red brick, sombre, dignified, 
Elizabethan. And they set us wondering wherein the 

an would differ had the architect, Mr. H. T. Buckland, 

een ordered instead to design some authors’ cottages. 
The difference would be, we presume, in isolation; for 
though labourers can live in rows, authors should be 
detached. But an author in a small way would need to 
be very fastidious if he could not be satisfied with such a 
home as this. Yet, as a rule he must put up with an ugly 
jerry-built abode, “labourer” though he be too. 


Mr. — Ross recently wrote some maddeningly 
memorable verses on poets’ wives, and now, in Zemple Bar, 
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the same subject is amplified in prose by a social historian. 
The stories which this gentleman, Mr. Alfred T. Turner, has 
collected are not new, Sut in the mass they would have a 
terrible effect on the prospects of all young women who 
may happen to be for the moment engaged to practitioners 
of the poetic art, were it not for the cases of happiness 
that can also be arrayed. ‘Am I in the way?” Lady 
Byron timidly asked, as she knocked at his lordship’s door 
to announce dinner. ‘‘Damnably!” was the veracious 
answer. Byron, of course, was a monster; but look at the 
author of Paradise Lost. One day the Duke of Buckingham 
referred to Mrs. Milton as a rose. “I’m no judge of 
colours,” said the poet; ‘‘ but it may be so: I’ve often felt 
the pricks.” Wordsworth, who was happily married, 
explained the situation to Mrs. Hemans: “It is not 
because they possess genius that their homes are unhappy, 
but because they do not possess genius enough.” But 
Milton can hardly be said to have been deficient in genius. 
Probably the truth is that Mrs. Milton was anything but a 
“phantom of delight,” as Mrs. Wordsworth was. It has 
to be remembered that occasionally the fault is with the 
poet’s wife. 


Tue latest of the magazines is the Yorkshire Ramblers’ 
Club Journal, which is to be issued twice a year. As the 
Yorkshire ramblers do not confine their wanderings to 
Yorkshire, but roam wherever they are disposed, the 
magazine will probably cover a great deal of ground. In 
the first number, for instance, are articles on mountain- 
eering, on the Dents des Bouquetins, and on Norway, 
with excellent illustrations. 


THERE are signs that a revival of interest in Miss Austen 
is beginning. Not that she has ever lacked popularity ; 
but we learn that at least two new editions for the pocket 
are now in preparation. Mr. Gwynn’s severities and the 
replies they called forth have probably produced new 
readers ; and a new critical and bio. ne work on Miss 
Austen is about to appear from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Pollock. For information concerning such works of this 
kind as already exist, we refer our readers to the biblio- 
graphical article on the next page. Incidentally we might 
mention that several juvenile efforts of Miss Austen are 
still in MS. books in the possession of her descendants, 
who wisely, qa refuse to let them see the light. Mr. 
Austen Leigh, however, printed one of them, the pleasant. 
piece of nonsense which we reproduce : 


THE MYSTERY: A COMEDY. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Men. Women. 


Cou. ELLiort, Fanny ELLIorr, 
OLD Humsve, Mrs. Humsvua, 


Youne Humsve, and 
Sm EpWarD SPANGLE, | DAPHNE. 
and 
CoryYDON. 
ACT I. 


ScenE I.—A Garden. 
Enter CorYDON. 


Corydon. But hush ; I am interrupted. [Exit CorYDON. 


Enter OLD Humeue and his Son, talking. 


Old Hum. It is for that reason that I wish you to follow my 
advice. Are you convinced of its propriety ? 

Young Hum. I am, sir, and will certainly act in the manner 
you have pointed out to me. 


Old Hum. Then let us return to the house. [ Exeunt. 
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Scene IL.—A Parlour in HumBvua's house. Mrs. Humsvuc and 
FAnny discovered at work. 


Mrs. Hum. You understand me, my love ? 

Fanny. Perfectly, ma’am. Pray continue your narration. 

Mrs. Hum. Alas! it is nearly concluded; for I have nothing 
more to say on the subject. 

Fanny. Ah! here is Daphne. 


Enter DAPHNE. 
Daphne. My dear Mrs. Humbug, how d’yedo? Oh! Fanny, 


it is all over. 
Fanny. Is it, indeed ! 
Mrs. Hum. Vm very sorry to hear it. 
Fanny. Then ’twas to no purpose that I—— 
Daphne. None upon earth. 
Mrs. Hum. And what is to become of —— ? 
Daphne. Ob, ’tis all settled. [Whispers Mrs. Humbua. ] 
Fanny. And how is it determined ? 
Daphne. V'll tell you. [Whispers FANNY. ] 
Mrs. Hum. And is he to—— ? 
Duphne. Tl) tell you all I know of the matter. 
[Whispers Mrs. Humpvue and Fanny. | 


Fanny. Well, now I know everything about it, I'll go away. 


Mrs, Hum. } and so will I. 


Daphne. [ Exeunt. 


Scenye III.—The curtain rises and discovers Sir EDWARD 
SPANGLE reclined in an elegant attitude on a sofa fast asleep. 


Enter Col, Exxtorr. 


ol. E. My daughter is not here, I see. There lies Sir 
Edward. Shall I tell him the secret? No, he'll certainly 
blab it. But he’s asleep, and won’t hear me, so I’ll e’en 
venture. [foes up to Sir EDWARD, whispers him, and exit. ] 


END OF THE First ACT. 
Fris. 


Not a bad piece of fooling for a girl in her early teens. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Being desirous of getting a 
copy of J. F. Sullivan’s latest yeu @esprit, The Great Water 
Joke, I applied, without success, to Messrs. Smith & Son 
and one or two other leading anti-monopolist booksellers. 
Eventually I ordered it through a retail house in one of 
the most prominent city thoroughfares. When I called 
this morning I was handed, in reply to my inquiry, 
Dr. ’s Water Cure: Its Principles and Treatment, Such 
is fame!” 





In his narrative of M. Zola’s stay in England, reviewed 
in another column, Mr. Vizetelly remarks on M. Zola’s 
habit of changing the names of his characters at the last 
moment. This explains why in Mr. Vizetelly’s version of 
Paris certain names had apparently been changed arbi- 
trarily by the translator. The fact was that M. Zola had 
made the alterations and forgot to notify his English 
collaborator. 





Bibliographical. 


Ilow far are the rhythmic products of Dr. Walter C. 
Smith known now in England? How far, indeed, are 
they known in Scotland, his birthplace and (since 1858) 
his dwelling-place? I remember that quite a stir was 
made in the Seventies by his Olrig Grange and his Hilda — 
mainly, perhaps, because they exhibited, in a minister of 
the Free Church, a surprising breadth of intellectual 
sympathy. Dr. Smith showed himself to be, as a thinker 
and a moralist, well abreast of the most advanced philosophy 
and science of his time. I see we are to have his 
Reminiscences. He is now in his seventy-fifth year, and 
should have much that is interesting to tell us—much that 
will have special interest for Scotsmen. I fear his longer 
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poems have not come to stay, but the Selections from his 
verse (1893) are well worth possessing. 

Mr. Walter Pollock’s forthcoming book on Miss Austen 
is described as a ‘‘monograph”—a word used so in- 
accurately nowadays that it does not tell us for certain 
whether the book is to be biographical or critical, or a 
mingling of the two. Of biography Miss Austen has had, 
I should say, even more than enough. Apart from her 
nephew’s work, which may be called the official Life, and 
which appeared nearly thirty years ago, there have been 
the memoirs contributed by Mrs. Charles Malden and by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, respectively, to the ‘ Eminent 
Women” and “Great Writers” series. Mrs. Malden’s 
came out in 1889 and Mr. Smith’s in 1890. Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams, too, has (I believe) written something bio- 
graphical about Miss Austen, but I have not seen his 
effusion. 

The announcement that Mr. George Allen’s autumn 
publications will include a volume of ten short stories by 
Sienkiewicz, never before translated into English, reminds 
one of the recent and rapid growth of Sienkiewicz’ popu- 
larity in this country. Up to 1890, when Messrs. Low 
published With Fire and Sword, the Polish writer was 
practically unknown here. Then came Zhe Deluge in 1892, 
Pan Michael, Without Dogma, and Yanko and Other Stories 
in 1893, Children of the Soil in 1895, Quo Vadis in 1896, 
Hania and Lilian Morris and Other Stories in 1897, and 
Sielanka and Other Stories in 1898. With Fire and Sword 
has had three English publishers ; 7'he Deluge, Pan Michael, 
Without Dogma, and Yanko have had two each. 

An edition of Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington, ‘‘intro- 
duced” by Mr. Austin Dobson, and illustrated. by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, must needs be acceptable when it comes. 
I have read somewhere that*the story existed originally 
as a play, and that Reade was advised to rewrite it in 
narrative form, and did so. Everybody knows that the 
story (found to be successful) was promptly turned into 
a drama by Reade in conjunction with Tom Taylor, and that 
under the title of ‘‘ Masks and Faces”’ it has been popular 
ever since—that is to say, since 152, the year in which 
the book also appeared. It was probably Peg Woffington 
that suggested to Mr. Frankfort Moore his series of tales 
of which famous actresses are the heroines. 

Apropos of the controversy raised about the authorship 
of ‘‘ Werner,” itself based upon a piece of prose fiction 
(though by another hand), one recalls the fact that the 
drama was performed one afternoon at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1887. The representation was for the pecuniary benefit 
of Dr. Westland Marston; and Werner, Ulric, Josephine, 
and Ida were interpreted by Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
George Alexander, Miss Ellen Terry, and Miss Winifred 
Emery respectively. It was an impressive, but a gloomy, 
afternoon. Sir Henry has never reproduced the play. 

Talking of novels made out of plays, and plays made out 
of novels, I should not be surprised if Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
forthcoming romance, When Rogues Fall Out, proves to be, 
in the main, a reduction to narrative form of a drama of 
his which was lately performed at one of the East End or 
South side theatres. In that drama, Jack Sheppard and 
Jonathan Wild were conspicuous, and they are to be con- 
spicuous, I gather, in When Rogues Fall Out. By the way, 
the very latest of the novels built upon acted plays is that 
by Mr. Seymour Hicks called One of the Best. 

Sir George Douglas’s promised Life of James Hogg 
will be one of the books which really “supply a felt 
want.” Hogg was not a very brilliant luminary, but he 
was typical of the Scotland of his day, and his literary 
achievement calls for rather more elaborate record than it 
has as yet received. Formerly, and for a long time, he 
lived in the pages of the Noctes Ambrosiane; but few 
people read that work nowadays, and Hogg deserves a 
more direct and permanent celebration. The biographical 
sketch published in 1838 is obviously inadequate. 

THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Burning Servant of the Lord. 


Fra Girolamo Savonarola: a Biographical Study based on 
Contemporary Documents. By Herbert Lucas, 8.J. 
(Sands & Co.) 


Tue most difficult historical characters to judge are those 
in which religion is a moving element, present in all their 
outward acts. It is easy to fling about such terms as 
enthusiast, hypocrite, fanatic, impostor; human nature is 
seldom so simple as that. Probably the most absurd and 
vulgar and revolting of religious frauds was that of Joe 
Smith, the Mormon Prophet; yet it is impossible, upon a 
minute study of his amazing career, not to see that he 
half-deceived himself by his own lies, and was willing to 
die for them devotedly. Or, turning from low things to 
higher, no one now thinks Oliver Cromwell’s a transparent 
character to read. All those wrestlings and writhiogs 
with the Lord, those bursts and snatches of struggling 
speech, as of a man talking in his sleep or thinking aloud 
in fitful soliloquy, they show neither the manifest hypo- 
crite nor the passionate idealist, but a pathetic mixture of 
both. The king’s death: must he, ought he, to bring 
that about? The crown: should he accept or refuse? Is 
he, indeed, the Lord’s Anointed, girt with the sword of 
the Lord? Has he verily an appointed work in England ? 
He “ waits upon the Lord” for answer, half of him filled 
with uncouth prayer and prophecy, the other with a keen 
political intelligence and wx insight. And few famous 
men have more perplexed their contemporaries and 
posterity than Fra Girolamo Savonarola, son of Ferrara, 
ae. of Florence, the great theme of this erudite and 
ascinating work. He has been the theme of almost 
innumerable books, in which he figures as hero, humbug, 
martyr, apostate, illustrious saint, and melancholy example. 
His portrait has adorned the chambers of Popes; his 
statue stands beside that of Luther at Worms. Anti- 
clerical Italy claims him one of her crampions ; clerical 
Italy has longed for his canonisation. By his own 
Florentines he was idolised and execrated, killed and to 
this day venerated. Machiavelli saw in him but a political 
intriguer; St. Philip Neri, a burning servant of God. 
“Do I contradict myself? Very well, then! I contradict 
myself!” Walt Whitman’s utterance largely explains 
the apparent inconsistencies in Savonarola’s life and 
character, which have never been studied with greater 
impartiality than by Father Lucas. He has no preposses- 
sions, holds no brief for or against the great Dominican, 
is master of the best ancient and modern authorities, deals 
plentifully in citations from both, and writes alluringly. 
Our sole and unimportant complaint is, that he gives us 
no portrait of Savonarola, whose gaunt, imperious, wistful 
face reminds us so strangely of Dante, Newman, and 
George Eliot. 

A man of one conviction, consuming him from that 
day of his early lifo when he fled to the cloister with a 
line of Virgil on his, lips—‘‘ Heu! fuge crudeles terras, 
fuge littus avarum!”—to the day when, as an English 
poetess, buried at Florence, has it, ‘‘ Savonarola’s soul 
went out in fire.’ He was on fire with a zeal for the 
reform of morals in Italy; of general morality, as the 
principle of Christian states and communities. This, in 
strict conformity with the Catholic Faith, in which he 
recognised the perfection of revealed religious truth, and 
nothing in need of reform. He conceived of his mission 
as not directed to the patient conversion and reclamation 
of individual souls, but to a universal awakening of whole 
cities and territories through the power of divine speech, 
wherewith he believed himself inspired. Dante, that 
infinitely rey, man, dreamed much the same dream of 
a regenerate Italy, Florence, Rome; he, too, scourged 
‘popes and priests, though never papacy and priesthood ; 
but the wandering exiled layman was more of a recluse 
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than the cloistered cleric. ‘Savonarola, from the pulpits 
of San Marco and the Duomo, yearned to turn his dream 
into a reality: his was vor clamantis, not in deserto, but 
in plena urbe. An age of luxurious corruption, renascent 
paganism, hideous crime and moral laxity; Christian upon 
the surfaco, indifferent or superstitious within ; resplendent 
with gorgeous vanities and cunning inventions and exqui- 
site arts; such, to Savonarola, seemed the enemy assigned 
to the sword of his word. ‘Thunders of thought and 
flames of fierce desire” surged through his soul; after 
a time, and for a time, he triumphed. Sacred oratory, 
able to inspire Michael Angelo at work upon the Sistine 
Chapel, thrilled Florence, and threw multitudes prostrate 
at his feet; he found himself ruling where Lorenzo de’ 
Medici had ruled; and it is clear that success overstrained 
his sober reason; that Ae should have set up a reign of 
rightecusness, abased the pomps of sin, purged the vicious 
and distracted Florence, marked him surely for a prophet 
whose utterance was that of God! His earlier preaching 
was full of fiery apocalyptic warnings, of vehement appeals 
to Church and State, of sternest denunciation and pathetic 
entreaty ; but from that he passed to a perilous conviction 
of his prophetic insight into the immediate politics of the 
day, his divinely given right to inspire and direct the 
policy of Florence, to defy authority in the name of higher 
authority. “If Rome be against me, know that she is 
not against me, but Christ’”"—words unconsciously echoed 
by Pascal: “If my writings are condemned at Rome, they 
are approved in heaven.” Both men of ardent ascetic 
natures, their weak side is one with their strongest ; their 
intensity of spiritual will becomes tainted with spiritual 
pride. As Cardinal Newman puts it: “‘A very wonderful 
man, you will allow, my Brethren, was this Savonarola. 
I shall say nothing more of him, except what was the 
issue of his reforms. For years, as I have said, he had 
his own way; at length his innocence, sincerity, and zeal 
were the ruin of his humility.” His last days are pro- 
foundly piteous. We can picture him in his cell upon his 
knees or pacing up and down, with miserable doubts and 
questions crowding upon him: had he made some vast 
miscalculation? was his great reform a delusion? those 
trumpet-tongued prophecies, were they half his own wishes 
and intentions, ascribed to God? his consciousness of his 
marvellous mission, was it but a glorifying of his own 
strong will? and from deep, dejected gloom his soul would 
flash into a divine certainty, and sink back into the gloom 
of doubt, and that doubt, was it also divine or of the devil? 
Across his self-racked brain would pass the great cry of 
Augustine: ‘‘ Lord, if we be deceived, we are deceived by 
Thee!” The terrible, sweet face, framed in its white 
cowl, its nerves quivering, its veins swollen, would strive 
to see the past, as it had never foreseen the future: 
justifications! ‘‘There, at least, I was in the right”; 
accusations! ‘There, God knows, I did wrong.” And 
the petty pitifulness of it all: personal spites, religious 
rivalries, the letter of canonical obedience exacted by 
an infamous Pope, his regenerated Italy the sport 
and prey of wretched, temporal ambitions! He was 
not a happy man just then, Fra Girolamo Savonarola 
of Ferrara, Prior of Saint Mark; nor happier when, 
under torture, he played the Cranmer, confessed, re- 
canted, lost his head, and felt himself, once the in- 
domitable “hound of the Lord,’ the weakest of men. 
Only in the instant presence of death will he again be 
happy. ‘ From the Church Militant and Triumphant We 
cut thee off!” pronounced the Papal Legate to the 
unfrocked Savonarola at the foot of the gallows and beside 
the pyre: 
His voice flashed forth above the city’s roar : 
~ * Nay! from the Church Triumphant, never more !”’ 

One word more, but one, from this voice of torrents and 
illimitable floods: ‘‘My Lord has suffered as much for 
me.” Then the rope, and the flames kindled under his 
feet: a movement of the hand in benediction, and so the 
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enl. Benediction, be sure, of Florence, Rome, Italy, 
Christendom: perhaps a last loving assertion of his 
mission. 

It is among the most pathetically stupid of historical 
facts this slaying of Savonarola. The Church of later 
days, as though longing to make amends, has declared that 
in his writings there is mil censura dignum: his worst 
antigonist can bring against him no graver accusation, as 
a Catholic, than that of technical disobedience to the 
reigning Pope, and a certain reluctance, almost from the 
fir:t, to submit his personal claims and convictions to 
authority which he acknowledged to the full. Filled as 
he was with a consciousness of a prophetical mission, 
directly entrusted to him by God, he never, when checked 
or hindered, thought of creating a schism, a new depar- 
ture, justifiable in his own eyes and conscience. John 
Wesley, devoted to the English Church, at last started a 
new organisation; Edward Irving, a far greater man, 
shook the dust of Scottish Presbyterianism from off his 
feet, in the “ thrice holy name of God.” Savonarola lived 
and died a Roman Catholic, who had no difficulty 
in saying to Pope Alexander Borgia: ‘‘ Your Holiness 
holds the place of God on earth.” But they hanged him, 
they burned him, and it stands out as one of the world’s 
central tragedies. He was killed by the complicated and 
insignificant politics of the Italian States in the fifteenth 
century ; for nothing diabolically heroic, like atheism, but 
for being politically in the way. He was no pestilent 
obscurantist, sworn foe to classic literature and the revival 
of art: read carefully his extant works, and you will see 
that he was a man of sensitive taste, who drew a line be- 
tween artistic licence and artistic liberty. Noone, who has 
realised the moral degradation of his times, will reproach 
Savonarola upon the score of Vandalism in his famous 
Bonfire of Vanities. They were times in which learned 
men, outwardly decorous and decent, wrote things in the 
name of learning which have no iniquitous parallel in the 
days of Catullus or Martial. And the man’s huge heart, 
sick at these abominations, boiled over with holy rage: he 
felt that at any moment fire from heaven might descend to 
the destruction of such an age. Little blame to him if, 
consumed at heart with a vast and sacred indignation, he 
strayed beyond the strait bounds of ecclesiastical sobriety ; 
little blame if, lover as he was of literature and art, he 
was sometimes narrow and over-puritanical in his views. 
With Alexander Borgia in the Chair of Peter, the very air 
seemed heavy and tainted with voluptuousness. But he 
wus no fanatical enemy of beautiful culture, who numbered 
among his friends such men as Pico della Mirandola, Sandro 
Botticelli, and the Della Robbias. He did but place above 
all other excellences that of holy living: as the inscription 
ran upon the Palazzo della Signoria, Jesus Christus Populi 
Florentini Rex was his ideal, rather than the fame of Flor- 
ence for tie arts and learning. A massive man of im- 
passioned simplicity, with something of an antique Roman 
worthy in the large outlines of his character: not subtle 
nor supple, but lofty and direct. As a statesman, a man 
of affairs, he was not of the familiar Italian Renaissance 
type: ‘‘not for the ambitious and practical politician,” 
writes Mr. Morley in his study of Machiavelli, ‘‘ was the 
choice of Savonarola, who, at the moment when Machia- 
velli was crossing the threshold of public life, had perished 
at the stake, rather than cease from his warnings that no 
good would come to Florence save from the fear of God 
and the reform of manners.” He excites in us almost as 
much pity as admiration and awe: he meant so simply 
and so well, his failure was so perfect! ‘ Power,” says 
Gorge Eliot, ‘rose against him not because of his sins, 
but because of his greatness—not because he sought to 
deceive the world, but because he sought to make it noble.” 
Perhaps, at the last, there may have crossed his mind 
those mournfullest of words: “Popule meus, quid feci 
tibi? aut in quo contristavi te? responde mihi: Quia 
eduxi te de terra Xgypti: parasti crucem Salvatori tuo.” 
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Children of the Dragon’s Blood. 


The Rough Riders. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Paul. 9s.) 


In many respects this is the best record of the American 
campaign in Cuba. It is the most picturesque, the most 
human, the most American. In the Rough Riders the 
American and English publics insisted on seeing the very 
flower and genius of the army. Impromptu fighting 
seems to belong to the States, and this regiment of cow- 
boys and athletes and sheriffs, hastily gathered and 
drilled, soon tovk the public eye. Of course that was not 
quite fair. The claims of the five regiments of the regular 
cavalry which operated in Cuba have been too much 
obscured, and Colonel Roosevelt knows it. With a grace 
which goes far to atone for the strain of eae vanity 
which marks his narrative (the less admirable side of which 
we have already playfully referred to), he dedicates his 
book to the officers and men of the regular cavalry. 

At first it was intended that the Rough Riders should 
consist exclusively of hunters, cow-punchers, and mining 
prospectors, drawn from the four great Territories. The 
final fantastic mixture of men of all creeds and breeds was 
achieved when the number of men allotted to the regiment 
was raised from 780 to 1,000, and permission was given 
for recruits to be drawn from other quarters. Then came 
the rush of club men, college men, base-ballers, and young 
fellows with giant frames and uncertain destinies. Colonel 
Roosevelt revels in his enumeration of the types of men 
he commanded. There is nothing in his book more in- 
spiring than this catalogue of men, which, like the Homeric 
catalogue of ships, lends human suggestiveness and glory 
to the narrative. The college men come first: Dudley Denn, 
“ perhaps the best quarter-back who ever played in a 
Harvard Eleven,” and Bob Wrenn, whose feats with the 
leather rivalled Denn’s; these must needs go to Cuba as 
brothers-in-arms. From Yale came the high jumper 
Waller; from Princeton the football players Devereux and 
Channing, and the tennis player Larned, and Craig Wads- 
worth, the steeplechase rider; and Joe Stevens, the polo 
crack; and Hamilton Fish, ex-captain of the Columbia 
crew. These men asked only for places in the line, having 
coolly discounted the hard work, rough fare, and the chance 
of being left dead ina jungle. They mingled naturally, 
yet piquantly, with the wild spirits of the West. Among 
these was ‘little McGinty, the bronco-buster from Okla- 
homa, who had never walked a hundred yards if by any 
possibility he could ride.” No braver man in the regi- 
ment, in spite of his ‘absolute inability to keep step on 
the drill-ground.”” From Idaho came Frank Herrig, an 
Alsatian slayer of mountain-deer on the Little Missouri. 
Came also ‘tall Proffit, the sharp-shooter, from North 
Carolina—sinewy, saturnine, fearless; Smith the bear- 
hunter from Wyoming, and McCann, the Arizona book- 
keeper, who had begun life as a buffalo-hunter.” The 
Internal Revenue officer, Crockett, came from Georgia, and 
Darnell and Wood, “who could literally ride any horses 
alive,” and Goodwin, and Buck Taylor, and Armstrong the 
ranger, ‘“‘crack shots with rifle or revolver.” There were 
skilled packers, ‘‘who had led and guarded their trains of 
laden mules through the Indian-haunted country surround- 
ing some outpost of civilisation.” There were Rocky 
Mountain stage-drivers, miners from Yukon and Leadville, 
cow-punchers ‘‘in whose memories were stored the brands 
carried by the herds from Chihuahua to Assinboia,” and 
lassoers of wild steer who, “‘ year in and year out, had 
driven the trail herds northward over desolate wastes and 
across the fords of shrunken rivers to the fattening grounds 
of the Powder and the Yellowstone.” 

These were not all; there were policeman, sheriffs, 
marshals, deputy-sheriffs, and deputy-marshals, men who 
had dealt with Indians, and white criminals more noxious 
than Indians. There was Captain Llewellyn from New 
Mexico, a great peace-officer, with bullet scars gained in 
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four pitched fights with red-skinned marauders and white 
outlaws. Lieutenant Ballard came, he who broke up the 
Black Jack gang, and his captain, Curry, another New 
Mexican sheriff, bore him company. With these came 
that mighty sheriff of the West, Bucky O’Neill of Arizona, 
famous for “his feats of victorious warfare against the 
Apaches, no less than against the white road-agents and 
man-killers’” One’s imagination stops to play around 


Bucky O'Neill, ‘born soldier, born leader of men,” soft- | 


spoken comrade, reckless gambler, and at bottom a 
visionary. He alone of all that stalwart company seemed 
to keep an eye for the inwardness of things. He was 
quiet about it and careful of his listeners, but at night on 
the sea— 
when we leaned on the railing to look at the Southera 
Cross, he was less apt to tell tales of his hard and stormy 
past than he was to speak of the mysteries which lie 
behind courage, and fear, aud love. behind animal hatred, 
and animal lust for the pleasures that have tangible shape. 
He had keenly enjoyed life, and he could breast its 
turbulent torrent as few men could; he was a practical 
man, who knew how to wrest personal success from 
adverse forces, among money-makers, politicians, and 
desperadoes alike; yet, down at the bottom, what seemed 
to interest him most was the philosophy of life itself, of 
our understanding of it, and of the limitations set to that 
understanding. 


We have read few things more moving in recent war 
literature than these names and characterisations, suggest- 
ing, as they do, the amazing human vitality and resources 
of the United States. And from first to last we are alert to 
see how individuals behave and suffer. In the confusion 
of Tampa, in the long, nervous sea-tramp to Santiago, and 
in the jungle-fight of El Caney, we do not forget, are not 
allowed to forget, that each man in the Rough Riders is 
interesting. The book bristles with the things this man 
said, or that man did. How well, too, we are put down in 
the tropical forest, among the royal palms and the red- 
flowered acacias, among strange bird calls, the cooing of 
doves and the call of great brush cuckoos, land-crabs 
scuttling away in the underwood, and the Mauser bullets 
of the Spaniards “singing through the trees over our 
heads, making a noise like the humming of telephone 
wires.” Now and thén a man falls, saying: ‘‘ Well, I 
got it that time.” And still the bullets sing, and no one 
knows whence they come. (Glasses rake the field, and 
halts are called. Then Richard Harding Davis says: 
‘There they are, Colonel; look over there; I can see 
their hats near that glade.” It is the first glimpse of the 
enemy, and the firing becomes eventful. Harry Heffner, 
of G-troop, gets a bullet in his hips, and is propped against 
a tree, where he goes on firing his rifle, and quenching his 
thirst from his canteen, to be found dead after the fight. 
Rowland, bleeding in his side, is ordered to go to the rear 
to the hospital: grumbles, and goes; but fifteen minutes 
later is back on the firing-line: says he cannot find the 
hospital. A dead Rider is found torn by vultures. Says 
Bucky O’Neill, looking grimly at the body: ‘‘ Colonel, 
isn’t it Whitman who says of the vultures that ‘ they pluck 
the eyes of princes and tear the flesh of kings’?” The 
Colonel cannot place the quotation. Surely we know the 
lines that ran in Bucky’s head: Macaulay, in his ballad 
of Regillus, tells 


How wolves came with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 

To tear the flesh of captains, 
And peck the eyes of kings. 


But before Bucky could trace his quotation his own hour 
came. He was 


strolling up and down in front of his men, smoking his 
cigarette, for he was inveterately addicted to the habit. 
He had a theory that an officer ought never to take cover 
—a theory which was, of course, wrong, though in a volun- 
teer organisation the officers should certainly expose 
themselves very fully, simply for the effect on the men; 
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our regimental toast on the transport running: ‘The 
officers; may the war last until each is killed, wounded, 
or promoted” As O'Neill moved to aud fro, his men 
begged him to lie down, and one of his sergeants said: 
‘*Captain, a bullet is sure to hit you.’”’ O Neill took his 
cigarette out of his mouth, and blowing out a cloud of 
smoke, laughed and said, ‘‘ Sergeant, the Spanish bullet 
isn’t made that will kill me.” A little later he discussed 
for a moment with one of the regular officers the direction 
from which the Spanish fire was coming. As he turned 
on his heel a bullet struck him in the mouth and came out 
at the back of his head; so that even befora he fell his 
wild and gallant soul had gone out into the darkness. 


All the same, Bucky was a fool: no man ought, 
while serving his country, to play target like that. 
Already Captain Allyn Capron, the finest soldier of them 
all, and Hamilton Fish, the blithest and most promising 
of New York youth, had fallen in the jungle; and Edward 
Marshall had dictated his last despatch with dimming eyes. 
Sickness and delay alternate with little hours of glorious 
life. Now we hear the wounded singing ‘‘ My country, 
tis of thee”; now it is Parker’s Gatling-guns drumming 
away somewhere in the long grass. The trench life before 
Santiago, with long watches and little food, is fruitful of 
incident. Thus: 

When the hard tack came up that afternoon I felt much 
sympathy for the hungry unfortunates in the trenches, 
and hated to condemn them to six hours more without 
food; but I did not know how to get food iato them. 
Little McGinty, the bronco buster, vulunteered to make 
the attempt, and I gave him permission. He simply took 
a case of hard tack in his arms and darted toward the 
trenches. The distance was but short, and though there 
was an outburst of fire, he was actually missed. One 
bullet, however, passed through the case of hard tack just 
before he disappeared with it into the trench. A trooper 
named Shanafelt repeated the feat, later, with a pail of 
coffee. 

The whole book is excellent reading, and if, as we have 
hinted, professional vanity obtrudes in many a story and 
photograph, we recognise that there is strength behind it. 
Assuredly Colonel Roosevelt is a strong man, of whom 
more will be heard. A generous man, too: few escape 
his praise. He loved his Riders, and they returned the 
sentiment. ‘‘ My men were children of the dragon’s blood,” 
he writes, and he must needs tells us how McGinty called 
on his captain in New York, hitching his horse to a lamp- 
post; how George Rowland summed up the war scornfully 
in a letter, saying: ‘‘ I’ve been in closer places than that 
right here in Yunited States” ; and how ‘l'om Darnell, he 
who rode the sorrel horse of the Third Cavalry, came home 
to die in a revolver brawl. Some of the Riders ran for 
office, some for the Philippines, but most returned whence 
they had come, and took up their old lives. 


Jeffreys’ Way. 


State Trials, Political and Social. Edited by H. L. Stephen. 
2 vols. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 


Next to a good new book, the product of an interesting 
personality, we would place a Toc old book, revivified by 
an interesting suena hat is what we have here. 
Mr. Stephen, a discreet critic and a sound judge of what is 
picturesque and important, has been delving in the exten- 
sive mine of Howells’ State Trials, and has brought out 
two little volumes of pure gold. His method has been to 
use Howells wherever he is most dramatic and vivid, and 
elsewhere to summarise swiftly and with unusual lucidity. 
As a result we have the raw material, fascinatingly inter- 
esting, for romances, dramas, and monologues in profusion 
—monologues particularly, perhaps, for at every turn of 
the page we come upon situations all ready to the hand of’ 
a practitioner in that medium. Browning, for instance— 
what poems in the rough were waiting for him in Howells! 
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To review such a book as a whole is unnecessary. It is 
better to say that the editor has done his work extremely 
well, selection, arrangement, and notes alike, and then to 
concentrate upon one trial among somany. Leaving aside 
as too well known the 6, rd of Charles the First, with 
the superb dignity of the king lighting it as with a silver 
flame, and the long and noble struggle of Raleigh for his 
honour and his life, we turn to the trial of Alice Lisle at 
the end of the first volume, which has peculiar interest in 
illuminating the self-righteous system of terrorising a 
witness, and determined control of the trend of a case, as 
practised by the famous, or infamous, Judge Jeffreys. 
Alice Lisle, an elderly lady, was the widow of Jobn Lisle, 
President of the High Court of Justice, and a devoted 
follower of Cromwell. In 1685 she was tried at Win- 
chester, at Jeffreys’ Bloody Assize, on a charge of high 
treason, her crime being the alleged harbouring and 
protection of one Hicks, a Dissenting minister, whom she 
knew to have fought under Monmouth at Sedgemoor. 
The principal witness—indeed, the only witness from whom 
the condemnation of Lady Lisle could possibly proceed— 
was James Dunne; and it isin his dealings with Dunne 
that Jeffreys’ amazing methods may be studied: Jeffreys 
having “got up” the case beforehand, with as much 
zeal as if he were a briefless barrister taking advantage 
of his first opportunity, rather than the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

Jeffreys may have been a monster of cruelty, but he was 
a great monster. He had the grand manner. In his way 
he was tremendous. Look, for example, at his charge to 
Dunne, in the interests of truth, at the outset of the 
examination : 

““Now mark what I say to you, friend: I would not by 
any means in the world endeavour to fright you into 
anything, or any ways tempt you to tell an untruth, but 
provoke you to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
that is the business we came about here. Know, friend, 
there is no religion any man can pretend to, can give a 
countenance to lying, or can dispense with telling the 
truth: Thou hast a precious immortal soul, and there is 
nothing in the world equal to it in value: There is no 
relation to your mistress, if she be so; no relation to thy 
friend; nay, to thy father or thy child; nay, not all the 
temporal relations in the world can be equal to thy 
precious immortal soul. Consider that the Great God of 
Heaven and Earth, before whose tribunal thou, and we, 
and all persous are to stand at the last day, will call thee 
to an account for the rescinding his truth, and take 
vengeance of thee for every falsehood thou tellest. I 
charge thee, therefore, as thou wilt answer it to the Great 
God, the Judge of all the earth, that thou do not dare to 
waver one tittle from the truth, upon any account or 
pretence whatsoever: For though it were to save thy life, 
yet the value of thy precious and immortal soul is much 
greater than that thou shouldst forfeit it for the saving of 
any the most precious outward blessing thou dost enjoy ; 
for that God of Heaven may justly strike thee into eternal 
flames, and make thee drop into the bottomless lake of 
fire and brimstone, if thou offer to deviate the least from 
the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


Incidentally, throughout the trial Jeffreys maintained 
the attack more or less on this high level. Thus: ‘I 
would not terrify thee to make thee say anything but the 
truth, but assure thyself I never met with a lying, sneak- 
ing, canting fellow but I always treasured up vengeance 
for him.” Immediately after this particular warning, 
Dunne had the misfortune to slip into an inconsistency. 
He mentioned that the stable door at Lady Lisle’s was 
opened by Carpenter, having already stated that he opened 
it himself. Jeffres was at him like a tiger. ‘“ Why, 
thou vile wretchXidst thou not tell me just now that thou 
—— up the latch? Dost thou take the God of 

eaven not to be a God of truth, and that He is not a 
witness of all thou sayest ? Dost thou think because thou 
prevaricatest with the Court here thou canst do so with 
the God above, who knows thy thoughts? And it is 
infinite mercy that, for this falsehood of thine, He does not 
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immediately strike thee into hell! Jesus God!” A 
minute or two later Dunne’s first examination was finished 
and he was permitted to stand down, with a parting shot 
from the Bench: “Thou art a strange, prevaricating, 
shuffling, snivelling, lying rascal.”” But his cross-examina- 
tion had yet to come, and there was one point on which 
his evidence was of the highest importance. Dunne, 
however, remained mute fur many minutes, while Jeffreys 
tried every threat to make him speak. This was his 
final invocation : 

‘Tf I know my own heart, it is not in my nature to desire 
the hurt of anybody, much less to delight in their eternal 
perdition ; no, it is out of tender compassion to you that I 
use all these words: I would have thee to have some 
regard to thy precious and immortal soul, which is more 
valuable than the whole world ; reflect upon that Scripture 
again which I mentioned before, which must be true 
because it is the words of Him that is truth itself: ‘ What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ; for what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ If that soul of thine be taken away, what is the 
body fit for but, like a putrid carcase, to be thrust into 
and covered with the dust with which it was made ? There- 
fore I ask you, with a great desire that thou mayst free 
thyself from so great a load of falsehood and perjury, tell 
me what the business was you told the prisoner the other 
man Barter did not know.” 

Dunne, in response, did his worst. ‘‘ Hold the candle to 
his face that we may see his brazen face,” cried the 
L.C.J. Another interval for the examination of other 
witnesses, and Dunne was up again. Jeffreys reverted to 
divine assistance: ‘‘I pity thee with all my soul and pray 
to God Almighty for thee, to forgive thee, and to the 
Blessed Jesus to mediate for thee; and I pray for thee 
with as much earnestness as I would for my own soul; 
and I beg of thee once more, as thou regardest thy own 
eternal welfare, to tell all the truth.” Dunne, thereupon, 
returned such answers as a man could with his skin in 
jeopardy, a lighted candle burning within an inch of his 
nose, and Lord Jeffreys thundering on the bench. At last 
it was over. “I pity thee,” said Jeffreys, by way of 
valediction, ‘‘ with all my soul, and pray for thee, but it 
cannot but make all mankind to tremble, and be filled 
with horror that such a wretched creature should live upon 
the earth.” 

The summing up followed, a violently impartial one, 
and the jury adjourned. From the foreman’s questions 
it is pretty clear that the jury inclined to acquit Lady 
Lisle, but the tone of Jeffreys’ answers. settled her fate. 
She was found guilty, and condemned—though over seventy 
years of age—to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, and burned alive. The sentence was afterwards 
commuted to beheading. Four years later Lady Lisle’s 
attainder was annulled by Act of Parliament on the ground 
that the verdict was injuriously extorted and procured by 
the menaces and violences and other illegal practices of 
the L.C.J. 

“On the flight of James II.,” says Mr. Stephen, 
Jeffreys ‘attempted to escape disguised as a sailor, but 
was seized in the Red Cow in Anchor and Hope Alley.” 
He was removed to the Tower, where he died. What 
material here for a dramatic monologue! How Browning 
could have treated it ! 





To Rightly Go. Into a Wood. 


Ir thou wouldst go into a wood, 

Go not with boist’rous laugh and noisy tread ; 
Step softly, as a pilgrim should, 

By the worn shrine of the renownéd dead. 
To bird and beast doff thou thy hat, 

Though thou the owner be, the wood’s not thine; 
Wipe thou thy shoon on mossy mat ; 

Tis as a guest thou comest here, in fine. 


By Gertrude E. M. Vaughan, in the “ Butterfly.” 
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“‘J’accuse . . . J’observe.” 


With Zola in England. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, 
(Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


Wuen M. Zola, weary and travel-grimed and carrying no 
luggage, entered the Grosvenor Hotel in the early hours 
of July 19 of last year, the first thing he did was to write 
a note to Mr. Vizetelly announcing his arrival and en- 


joining utter secrecy. For years Mr. Vizetelly had trans- 





M. ZOLA IN HIS ENGLISH GARDEN. 
From a Photograph by Victor Vizetelly. 


lated M. Zola’s novels into English, hence M. Zola’s note, 
beginning ‘‘ My dear Confrére.” From that moment Mr. 
Vizetelly became M. Zola’s chief adviser and helper in 
England. The hero of “ J’ accuse” needed advice and help. 
He was a fugitive, and he did not know enough English 
to buy a pairof socks. M. Zola’s secret stay in England 
lasted many months, and was of necessity irksome. His 
whereabouts had to be concealed, and disguises, strategies, 
and small deceptions had to be entered into in order to 
secure this end, Spies and journalists had to be repelled. 
And M. Zola’s temperament as well as his interests had to 
be consulted, Throughout, Mr. Vizetelly proved himself 
a staunch and prudent lieutenant, and throughout he was 
in the best position to reduce the events of M. Zola’s 
sojourn—so long the sport of rumour—to a plain 
narrative. He has done this admirably. 

Neverthelegs, it is an instance of the effacing power of 
events in the Dreyfus drama that the value of this 
narrative, begun little more than two months ago, while 
M. Zola was atill among us, has largely shifted. The 
plotting, haying served its purpose, has lost much of its 
interest, whereas the smallest glimpse into M. Zola’s 
impressions of England is welcome still. If there are not 
many such glimpses in these pages, this is because 
Mr. Vizetelly was occupied with the stern business of 
protecting M, Zola’s privacy and assisting his case. 
Moreover, M, Zola proposes to put his impressions of 
England into writing himself. Still, there are amusing 
and suggestive passages in which we see England through 
M. Zola’s eyes. 

It was on the journey to Wimbledon, where he found a 
temporary home, that M. Zola first became sufficiently 
detached from his troubles to look around him with 
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any eagerness. On the way to the station he gazed 
intently on the river scene from Waterloo Bridge. He 
denounced the ugliness of Hungerford Bridge, which, he 
said, no Paris municipality would have tolerated for four- 
and-twenty hours. e was astonished to find that the 
Savoy Hotel, where he had stayed in ’93, had been archi- 
tecturally dwarfed by the Hotel Cecil. ‘‘To think, too,” 
said he, ‘‘that you had such a site, here, along the river, 
and allowed it to be used for hotels and clubs, and so 
forth. There was room for a Louvre here, and you want 
one badly.” As thdatrain approached Clapham Junction 
M. Zola’s face was glued to the window. 


At the sight of all the mean, dusty streets, lined with 
little houses of uniform pattern, each close pressed to the 
other—at the frequently recurring glimpses of squalor and 
shabby gentility—-M. Zola exploded. 

‘* It is awful!” he said. 

We were alone in our compartment, and he looked first 
from one window and then from the other. Next came a 
torrent of questions: Why were the houses so small ? 
Why were they all so ugly and so much alike? What 
classes of people lived in them? Why were the roads ec 
dusty ? Why was there such a litter of fragments of paper 
lying about everywhere ? Were those streets never watered ? 
Was there no scavengers’ service? And then a remark: 
‘*You see that house, it looks fairly clean and neat in 
front. But there! look at the back-yard—all rubbish 
and poverty! One notices that again and again!” 


But the brightness of Wimbledon, and its suggestion of 
wealth, pleased M. Zola. Again and again he said that 
the Wimbledon shops ‘‘ were by far superior to such as 
one would find in a French town of corresponding size 
at a similar distance from the capital.” It was at 
Wimbledon that M. Zola discovered that cycling 
‘‘ rationals,” of which he is an advocate in France, ‘are 
not suited to the lithe and somewhat spare figure of the 
average English girl,” who, he remarked, carries herself 
better than her French sister. Bloomers fur French- 
women, skirts fur Englishwomen, became his dogma. And 
at Wimbledon, M. Zola began admiring English scenery, 
especially the splendid holly hedges in the district. The 
rookeries, too, gave him many a half-hour’s wonder and 
delight. 

After several changes of residence, the Queen’s 
Hotel, Upper Norwood, became the exile’s restiag-place. 
This hotel, it should be explained, consists of what were 
once separate houses, and to the various parts or 
“pavilions” separate entrances and staircases are still 
attached. In one of these pavilions M. Zola made himself 
comfortable, and, while his henchmen kept watch and 
ward, settled down to write and observe and talk. Small 
things pleased him when great were lacking. 


**Do you know,” he remarked to me one afternoon, 
‘* when I come out all alone for my usual constitutional, and 
want to shake off some worrying thoughts, I often amuse 
myself by counting the number of hairpins which I see 
lying on the foot-pavement. Oh! you need not laugh, it 
is very curious, I assure you. I already bad ideas for two 
essays—one on the capitnl ‘I’ in its relation to the Eng- 
lish character, and another on the physivlogy of the 
English ‘ guillotine’ window and the forms it affects, not 
f. .rgetting the circumstance that whenever an architect 
introduces a French window into an English house, it in- 
variably opens outwardly so as to be well buffeted by the 
wind, instead of into the room as it should do. Well, now 
I am beginning to think that I might write something on 
the carelessness of Englishwomen in fastening up their 
hair, and the phenomenal consumption of hairpins in Eng- 
land: For the consumption must be enuvrmous since the 
loss is so great, as I will show you.” 

Then he proceeded to ocular demonstration. As we 
walked on for half an hour or so, principally along roads 
bordered by the umbrageous gardens of villa residences, 
we counted all the hairpins we could see. There were 
about four dozen. And he was careful to point out that 
we had chiefly followed a route where there was but a 
moderate amount of traffic. 
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The “capital I” idea was this: M. Zola learned to 
spell out the news from Paris (which he usually laughed 
to scorn for its lateness or its untrustworthy character) in 
the London papers, and he observed : 

‘‘Why is it that the Englishman when he writes of 
himself should invariably use a capital letter? That tall 
‘I’ which occurs so often in a personal narrative strikes 
me as being very arrogant. A Frenchman, referring to 
himself, writes je with a small 7; a German, though he 
may gratify all his substantives with capital letters, 
employs a small i in writing ich; a Spaniard, when he 
uses the personal pronoun at all, bestows a small y on his 
yo, while he honours the person be addresses with a 
capital V. I believe, indeed—though I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with foreign languages to speak with certainty 
on the point—that the Englishman is the only person in 
the world who applies a capital letter to himself. That 
‘I’ strikes me as the triumph of egotism. It is tall, com- 
mandivg, and so brief! ‘1I’—and that suffices. .. .” Ina 
chaffing way he suggested that one might write a very 
humorous essay on the English character by taking as one’s 
text that tall, stiff, and self-assertive letter ‘‘ I.” 


Such divagations brightened what after all was an anxious 
and tedious sojourn. We do not wonder at the relief 
which Mr. Vizetelly felt when, after the Court of Cassation 
had given its verdict, M. Zola packed up for Paris. By 
the way, it was at Norwood, in a friend’s birthday book, 
that M. Zola wrote the terse sentence: ‘Truth is on the 
march, and nothing will be able to stop it.” Truth is 
even now bivouacked at Rennes, and we may feel proud 
that England gave —_ and asylum to the man who 
suspended the peace of his home and the loved quietude 
of an author’s days in order to quicken that ‘‘ march.” 


. A View of Japan. 


Japan in Transition: a Comparative Study of the Progress, 
Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since their War with 
China. By Stafford Ransome. (Harper. 16s.) 


Tue Shogun, or, as we were wont to call him, the Tycoon, 
fell in 1867, and the Mikado no longer only ruled, but 
reigned. Since that date Japan, then a barbaric, medizval, 
feudal kingdom, has acquired Western manners and 
methods and has now been recognised as one of the 
civilised Powers of the world. How great and how solid 
her progress had been was remarked only by the few 
who had an intimate knowledge of Japanese affairs, until 
the outbreak and rapid conclusion of the war with China. 
“Speaking generally,” as Mr. Ransome puts it, “ the 
outside world had no idea that the progress which was 
being made by the Japanese was of a genuine nature. It 
is true that we heard that they were buying many things, 
endeavouring to copy our inventions, and generally bur- 
lesquing our methods.” Then, in the various chapters of 
his book Mr. Ransome describes, with temperate apprecia- 
tion, the material and moral progress of Japan since her 
victory over China; he does not compare the Japan of 
to-day with the Japan of yesterday, but with other civilised 
countries; he does not over-praise everything Japanese, 
or, on the other hand, unduly depreciate, as so many 
writers have done; he points out fairly enough when 
things have been done rightly or wrongly ; but, like almost 
all other Occidental writers on matters Oriental, he seems 
to us to fail to grasp the essential fact, which must not be 
forgotten, that the Oriental mind is different from the Occi- 
dental. Whether we of the West will ever thoroughly 
comprehend the mind of the East is matter for specula- 
tion; that we have not yet done so is a matter of fact. 
Many of us have heard the East a’ calling; but the call 
though sympathetic has been vague, we could not put 
it into words, and must admit that much of the fascina- 
tion of the East for us is the glamour of mystery, 

Mr. Ransome’s book is too materialistic; he was a 
stranger in a strange land, and has sought to interpret 
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that land to us by a description of its material progress, 
though ‘occasionally we receive a hint that he does see 
that, to understand the present state and position of Japan, 
mind as well as matter must be explored. 

‘Japan, of course, is being transformed, or, rather, is 
transforming herself, from her Oriental to our Western 
methods ; but this does not mean that the old Japan has 
altogether gone, or will ever altogether go”; and he 
proceeds to state that Japan is adopting Western and 
modern methods, not necessarily because she likes them, 
or considers them superior to her own, but because she 
realises that she must do so to preserve her place among 
the Powers of the world. Then he puts, though hardly 
forcibly enough, the central fact of the case : 


The progress that is being made by the country—if we 
assume that by ‘‘ progress” is meant the adoption of 
Western methods—may be of an artificial nature ; but in 
the long run it will be found that contact with Europeans 
will not transform the Japanese into a people with 
European instincts, but that they will have assimilated 
and absorbed into their nature so much of our habits as 
they think advisab!e. 


In other words, Japan is not merely adopting, but adapting 
Western civilisation. 

But elsewhere Mr. Ransome puts himself out of 
court as the interpreter of the Japan of to-day, when 
apparently he comes to the conclusion that “the un- 
expected always happens with regard to Japanese matters.” 
Yes, unexpected, because we almost invariably expect the 
Oriental to reason on the same lines as we do and such an 
expectation is doomed to invariable disappointment. The 
Eastern outlook on life is entirely different to our own, 
and contact with the West does not alter it one tittle. 
For instance, in his chapter on the prospects of Christianity 
in Japan, Mr. me joins with others not only in 
underestimating the influence of Shintoism but also the 
religious feeling of the Japanese as a nation. ‘‘ Shin- 
toism,” he says, “‘ which many foreign authorities main- 
tain to be no religion at all, amply suffices for the require- 
ments of the ordinary Japanese of to-day. A faith which 
consists in the worshipping of one’s ancestors mainly, it is 
to be presumed on account of their having brought into 
the world so perfect a specimen of humanity as one’s self, 
is essentially a self-satisfying belief, and one which, if it 
tends to self-assertion, essentially helps to hold families 
and the nation together. But there is a want of conviction 
among the Japanese about religion in any form.” This 

assage is neither elegant nor accurate. Shintoism cannot 

e dismissed so jauntily, it tends not to self-satisfaction 
and self-assertion, but rather to the opposite, to self- 
depreciation and self-effacement, and it has shown how 
strong, though how quiet, is its influence by the intense 
patriotism and reverence for the authority of the Emperor 
which were displayed during the recent war. Shintoism 
and Buddhism satisfy the religious desires of the religious 
minded in Japan; the philosophy of Confucius gives a 
cold comfort to those who have lost their faith, and if 
there are many of the latter among the educated Japanese, 
surely the same may be said of any civilised country ? 
Japan is not, as we have so often been told, either immoral 
or unmoral ; the Japanese are not all head and no heart, 
but while their heart can be understood by us, for it is the 
same as our own, their mind is still to us a closed book, 
and the Japanese have no intention of opening it for us. 

Next to religion, and to a certain extent in conjunction 
with it, the greatest force in modern Japan is education. 
We often forget that the advance made by Japan in recent 
times has been the brain work and the handiwork of a few 
leading spirits. The nation, as a whole, remains un- 
educated, and it is only the inborn sense of obedience to 
the powers that be, a relic of the feudalism which died 
only a few years ago, which has led the people to follow 
their leaders. Education will alter all this, whether for 
the better who can say? But, as Mr. Ransome points out 
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“in criticising Japanese methods of the present day we 
must not lose sight of the extraordinary fact that in less 
than a Japan has run through all the political 
phases which lie between feudalism of the most uncom- 
promising order and a constitutional government on 
modern principles.” But education, on the most modern 
and extensive system, has been called in “ to give children 
the rudiments of moral education, and of education 
specially adapted to make of them good members of the 
community, together with such general knowledge and 
skill as are n to practical life,” which is the 
Japanese description of efficient elementary education. 

ut we must not be led into thinking that the Japanese 
is nothing if not practical ; he is indeed intensely a ne 
and is making practical use of the knowledge whic 
has taken many centuries of experiment and experience 


to acquire; but he is much more than that, much more, , 


indeed, than Mr. Ransome and other writers realise ; he is 


possessed of an extraordinary and almost blind patriotism, , 


a power, indeed, in the hands of judicious statesmen, but 
a power that must be guided, not let loose; a patriotism 
which consists not only of love of his own country, but 
dislike of most other countries, with the one exception of 
China; his intellect is extremely acute, receptive, and 
speculative ; and as a nation the Japanese are young, just 
entering upon the struggle which has occupied other 
nations for hundreds of years. The faults of the Japanese 
many have pointed out, the merits many have over-praised, 
but we may fairly say that in Mr. Ransome’s book will be 
found a very just, if rather narrow, picture of the material 
Japan of to-day. But no wise man will venture even a 
guess as to what will be the Japan of to-morrow. 








Other New Books. 


A PicrurEsqvE History or YORKSHIRE. 
By J. 8S. Frercuer. 


Mr. Fletcher’s history of our largest county has reached 
its fifth monthly part, ¥ tomy | in the middle of an account 
of Sheffield, and ending halfway through ‘“ Leeds,” 
Pontefract and its castle come between, and smaller places 
in the valley of the Aire are treated with pen and pencil. 
The illustrations throughout are very unequal, and alike 
in choice and treatment they seem to us to fail in topo- 
graphical descriptiveness. They are too seldom useful. 
The view of Carlton Towers, on p- 324, might represent 
almost any place where corn is in sheaf. Mr. Railton’s 
drawings run too much to extraneous prettiness, as in 
“Methly Hall,” where there is an intolerable deal of 
blasted oak to a hap’orth of Hall. 

Mr. Fietcher’s text is not wanting in life. Under 
Rawcliffe we have an account of its once famed inhabitant, 


.the eccentric Jimmy Hurst, whose Life and Adventures 


were issued by a Knottingly bookseller sixty years ago. 
George III. asked Lord Beaumont to bring the much- 
talked-of Yorkshireman to Court. Jimmy, being a king 
himself in a small way, showed a proper amount of reluct- 
ance to go, but, finally, 


he set forth, conveyed by his four Andalusian mules 
drawing the quaint self-contrived carriage. Jimmy had 
caused a new suit to be made for the journey: it consisted 
of a lamb-skin hat, nine feet in circumference, an otter- 
skin coat lined with red flannel and turned up with scarlet 
cloth, a waistcoat made of the skins of drakes’ necks, 
breeches of list, red and white striped stockings, and shoes 
ornamented by. buckles of silver. He was received 
with wonder and admiration wherever he stayed along the 
road to London, but in the London streets the crowds 
were so thick that it was difficult to make any progress. 
He was lodged at Lord Beaumont’s on the night of his 
arrival, and was shown something of the sights of London, 
Next morning he was conducted to Court, and in due time 
ushered into the presence of the King. There, much to 
the horror of the surrounding courtiers, he took the King’s 
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hand, gave it a hearty grip, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Eh! I’m 
glad to see thee such a oe owd chap. If thou ever 
comes to Rawcliffe, step in and give me a visit. I can 
give thee some rare wine, or a sup of brandy and 
water at any time.” .Other similarly amusing remarks 
followed, after which the King and his courtiers descended 
to the courtyard to examine Jimmy's travelling carriage. 
George III. was much interested in all that he saw, and 
observing that Jimmy’s receptacle for wine was empty, he 
ordered it to be filled from the royal cellars. During the 
remainder of his stay in London he saw more sights. and 
was taken to various social functions, at which he 
astonished everybody, and discomfited not a few by the 
sharpness of his wit. 
On his return to Raweliffe Jimmy made a coffin for him- 
self with folding doors and glass panels. He was eccentric 
to the end and died in 1829, being carried to his grave by 
twelve old maids. (Dent. 1s, net.) 


Impressions oF AMERICA. By T. ©. Porter. 


Mr. Porter travelled through the States with his camera, 
taking photographs of all the grandest scenery. Niagara, 
the Yellowstone Park with its geysers and grottoes, the 
Sierras, the Earth Pillars, the Salt Lake Desert, all came 
under his observation. The idea of writing a book of 
travel impressions came to Mr. Porter on his return —_ ge. 
He has carried it out in a simple, frank way that calls for 
little comment. The peculiarity of the book is the method 
of illustration. Each photograph is double, and you are 
invited to bring each pair of views into stereoscopic relief 
by means of a small double lens inserted in a pocket at 
the end of the book. But you may dispense with this and 
learn from Mr. Porter that it is possible to achieve this 
object with the eyes alone if you go the right way about 
it. We have ourselves performed the feat of seeing each 
pair of photographs in stereoscopic relief by a gymnastic 
adjustment of our eyes. But the result is a headache, and 
with the best will in the world to find merit in this method 
of illustration, we cannot commend it. Were it generally 
adopted the national eyesight would be imperilled. (C. 
Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 


In Reuier or Dovst. By tHe Rev. R. E. Wetsnx. 


To the second edition of Mr. Welsh’s book the Bishop 
of Stepney contributes a cordial preface, in which he cites 
the case of a physician and others whose doubts have 
been alleviated by its arguments. Here is an excerpt from 
the chapter on the “ Personal Verification of Christ,” which 
may serve as an index of the class of minds to which the 
book will be useful : 


It may be well for miads baffled with problems of 
ancient history to relinquish the exhausting inquiry, and, 
without positively pronouncing upon the historicity of the 
fully-developed story, yield their hearts to the spiritual 
impulse of the captivating Ideal and unique Life. Could 
they not suffer Christ thus far—submit their minds to be 
filled with His sense of God and His lofty conceptions of 
the Father, and lay open their spirits to be charged with 
His spiritual intuitions and quickened with His spiritual 
sensibilities ? They should place their hearts under His 
direct spell, so as to receive His spiritual endowment. 
And if they come thereby to think of goodness, beauty, 
truth, and love as at their divinest in Jesus, and if they 
are thus baptised with a humble sense of God and inspira- 
tion for a Christly life, have they not received much of the 
essence of what He desired for His disciples ? This direct 
personal sense of Divine perfections and graze is the true 
recognition of the essence of the Divinity. 


To the majority of intelligent educated men, who find 
themselves deafened by a controversy out of which it is 
impossible fur themselves to extract any but negative 
results, such advice is as good as good can be. (James 
Bowden. 28. 6d.) 








Fiction. 


Men's Tragedies. By R. O. Risley. 
(Mecmillan & Co. © 6s.) 


Ar the end of this volume of tales is an advertisement of 
an English edition of the works of Honoré de Balzac. 
Among them we observed the title, Za Grande Bretéche. 
Was it chance? We seem to have perceived throughout 
Mr. Risley’s book an ambition to write “ powerful” short 
stories in the manner of Za Grande Bretéche, which is 
undoubtedly the most “powerful” short story ever 
written. To say that Mr. Risley reminds us, even faintly, 
of Balzac is to praise him. He does so—of Balzac 
without the exuberance, without the vast masses of detail, 
without the luxuriant imagery. He has a sense of 
romance, an eye for colour.. He likes large themes, and 
he is not afraid of them. He will put a lifetime, a passion, 
and the atmosphere of a dozen cities all into a tale of 
thirty pages. In order to accomplish the feat he finds it 
necessary to be terse, abrupt. One result of this is that 
he has acquired almost a mania for short sentences; it is 
an irritating mania : 

He spoke little; I talked much. He never asked ques- 
tions; I liked to. He looked older than he was; I was 
older than I looked—unhappily. He hated women; I 
enjoyed their society greatly. He was calm; I was 


enthusiastic. 

Yet we understood one another. We had some tastes in 
common, it is true. We were both fond of music. But I 
played love-songs on my violin; while he played gypsy 
dance music, and dirges, on his ’cello. 

We both liked books. But he read poetry, and meta- 
physics, and battle stories; while I r what are called 
the standard authors. And I liked newspapers, but he 
seldom read them. 


There is a great deal too much of that. Another result 
is that he does not devote sufficient room to the preliminary 
building-up of an environment. Balzac sometimes gave 
seventy per cent. to the environment, thirty per cent. to 
the tale. And Balzac knew how to carry conviction. A 
character cannot exist in space. In space it is merely an 
Idea. Mr. Risley is too fond of Ideas. He gets an Idea, 
and makes it into a story. A novelist of European fame 
once stated that Tdeas were the curse of Art, and though 
laughed he was right. Every work of Art will 

ave an Idea, but the Idea will come last. The order of 
things is: Environment, Emotion, Idea. Mr. Risley, like 
scores before him, has sought to make it Idea, Emotion, 
Environment. But the scheme will not satisfactorily 
work. You can perceive the evolution of his stories. 
You can see him duhing the Idea (‘‘ The man who loved,” 
“The man who hated,” ‘‘ The man who died,” ‘‘The man 
who was himself,” &c.) with a cleverly-cut and neatly- 
fitting garment of event and atmosphere. He uses every 
device of catastrophe, of brilliant and strange local colour, 
of planned surprise, of audacious wit. His heroes are 
foreign counts with towers and islands and riches and 
pasts, and they flit from Hamburg to Paris, from Paris to 
Copenhagen, from Copenhagen to Dresden. They are 
king’s bastards, scholars, dreamers. They suffer. They 
exist after their souls have expired. They love when it is 
too late to love. They have brief passages of ecstatic joy 
—and then darkness and silence. But this wonderful 
apparatus of romance is all to no purpose, because nothing 
lives, nothing is realised. One moves amid shadows, amid 
Ideas masquerading as human beings. 

That Mr. Risley has talent is nevertheless beyond 
question. He is capable of doing something. We 
therefore urge him first of all to find his Ideas in his 
characters, not his characters in his Ideas; and then, 
abandoning affectations and audacities, to devote him- 
self to matters of detail and the careful accumulation of 
effects. He has much also to learn about the English 


language, which he submits to innumerable indignities. 
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Finally, he should beware..of unconsciously adopting. 
current mannerisms., ‘‘'‘The Professor got up, and softly 
groped his way to the door, and.down the stairs. He said 
to Madame, in the restaurant: ‘You had better look to the 
man upstairs.’ Outside the heavens were luminous with the 
dust of stars.” What is the significance or appositeness of 
the sentence which -we have. italicised? Certainly we 
encounter it several times a; week in the course of our 
‘‘ adventures among masterpieces ” of to-day. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


JasPAR TRISTRAM. By A, W. Crarkg; 


A very sympathetic study of a sensitive schoolboy. 
“« What's his name?” asks Orr, the biggest boy. 
‘Tristram, Orr! Jaspar Tristram!’ they all shouted out.’ 
‘ Did you ever hear such a name?’ ‘Oh, well,’ said Orr; 
‘of course, we can’t have such a rotten name as that here! 
What shall we call him?’ ‘I votes we call him “ Rosy,” 
as he blushes so!’ observed the good-looking small boy 
who stood by Orr. . .. Everybody began to applaud, 
‘Rosy, Rosy!’ they cried.” ‘ (Heinemann. 6s.) 


LovE MADE MANIFEST. By Guy Boorupy, 


Mr. Boothby’s new story begins in the Pacific, and 
continues after a break of years in London. Itis emotional 
and sensational; we need hardly say that much happens, 
and much that is strange and violent. Incidentally we 
meet Lord Belmouth, who had “ the reputation of being 
able to drink a greater quantity of mixed liquors at one 
sitting than any man in London, and also of being able 
to vault over the corner of the billiard table.” (Ward, 
Lock & Co. 5s.) 


In toe Dark. By Esmé Srvarr* 


A very readable story of the melodramatic order. A 
young English doctor is brought by his gondolier to a 
gloomy house in Venice to see a patient. His stay is in- 
conveniently prolonged owing to the fact that he is taken 
for one Count Moro, and the house is the nest of a secret 
society. A beautiful Italian girl is, of course, in the affair, 
which ends well, but leaves a life-long regret. (John 
Long. 6s.) 


Tue RoMANCE OF THE GREYSTONES. By H. A. Netson. 


An Australian story, melodramatic and breathless, of 
racing and rascality, Barts. and betrothals. ‘The Cup 
Race,” ‘A Death-bed Confession,” ‘‘ Wedding Bells,” 
‘* A Russian Prince,” “‘ Nemesis! ’’—these are some of the 
chapter headings. The frontispiece depicts a shipwreck. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


In Fou Cry. By Ricaarp Mars. 


A murder mystery. The hero, or villain, for he is both, 
goes by the name of “Gentleman,” and the nickname is 
not wholly without honourable fitness. In the course of 
a lurid narrative the author employs dashes in place of 
strong language; but such a method of preserving decency 
is surely carried rather far when it results in sentences 
like this: ‘‘ Don’t try to come that with me; I won’t have 





it. You’re a —— ——! and a —— —! and now 
you’ve got it!” (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 
Tue Sirrinc oF THE WHEAT. By C. M. Home. 


An historical romance of the days of Elizabeth, written 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint. It is claimed that 
“the account of the barbarous persecutions carried on 
during her reign” is taken chiefly from Anglican sources. 
(Art & Book Co.) 


TuHrovucH UNSEEN PArTus, By K. E. Harrison. 


A conventional story with a happy ending, all in strict 
accordance with Adelphi rules. (Sonnenschein. 6s.) 
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Tue admirable article on Lowell printed in last week’s 
AcapEmy took no account (writes a correspondent) of his 
very charming and seemingly little-known volume of 
reminiscences and holiday impressions called Fireside 
Travels. To my mind it is more charming than the Study 
Windows, although, except by the few who are particularly 
interested in Lowell the man, it is easy to understand that 
those essays are the more likely to be popular. But in 
this little book, with wit and kindliness and humorous 
observation and charity in every line, Lowell the man, 
Lowell the honoured friend of so many men and women, 
is everywhere apparent. The Fireside Travels, it must be 
remembered, i more peculiarly Lowell’s own book than My 
Study Windows and Among my Books, There he is mainly 
critic, and di#eourses upon the thoughts of others. Here 
he is just himself, remembering his youth, or noting 
down in a jottrnal whatever takes his fancy as he makes 
holiday at home or abroad. A man who keeps a journal 
is more likely to be pleasing himself in so doing than the 
man who writes a literary essay. Anyway, to my mind, 
delightfal as Lowell’s other prose writings are, in these 
Firesidé Travels he is more delightful still; and it makes 
one aAditionally sorry that diplomacy should have exacted 
the efiérgies it did from a mind so stored with honey. 

The extracts which follow are all taken from the first 
essay : ‘‘ Cambridge [ Mass. | Thirty Years Ago”’ (this was 
wfitten in the sixties), ‘‘a memoir addressed to the Edel- 
thann Storg in Rome.” Here is a parenthetical excursus 
on Boswellism apropos of Allston the painter : 


As the stranger brushes by you in alighting, you detect 
a single incongruity—a smell of dead tobacco-smoke. You 
ask bis name, and the answer is, ‘‘ Mr. Allston.” ‘ Mr. 
Allston!” and you resolve to note down at once in your 
diary every look, every gesture, every word of the great 
painter? Not in the least. You have the true Anglo- 
Norman indifference, and most likely never think of him 
again till you hear that one of his pictures has sold for a 
great price, and then contrive to let your grand-children 
_ know twice a week that you met him once in a coach, and 
that he said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,’’ in a very Titianesque 
manner, when he stumbled over your toes in getting out. 
Hitherto Boswell is quite as unique as Shakespeare. The 
country-gentleman, journeying up to London, inquires of 
Mistress Davenant at the Oxford inn the name of his 
pleasant companion of the night before. ‘‘ Master Shake- 
speare, an’t please your worship.” And the Justice, not 
without a sense of the unbending, says, ‘‘ Truly, a merry 
and conceited gentleman!’ It is lucky for the peace of 
great men that the world seldom finds out contemporane- 
ously who its great men are, or, perhaps, that each man 
esteems himself the fortunate he who shall draw the lot of 
memory from the helmet of the future. Had the eyes of 
some Stratford burgess been achromatic telescopes, capable 
of a perspective of two hundred years! But, even then, 
would not his record have been fuller of says J’s than says 
he’s? . 
Here is part of the portrait of K., President of Harvard in 
Lowell’s day : 
How he suggested cloistered repose, and quadrangles 


mossy with centurial associations! How easy he was, and 
how without creak was every movement of his mind! This 
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life was anes enough for him, and the next not too good. 
The gentleman -like pervaded even his prayers. His were not 
the manners of a man of the world, nor of a man of the other 
world either; but both met in him to balance each other 
in a beautiful equilibrium. Praying, he leaned forward 
upon the pulpit-cushion as for conversation, and seemed to 
feel hi f (without irreverance) on terms of friendly, but 
courteous, familiarity with Heaven. The expression of his 
face was that of tranquil contentment, and he appeared 
less to be supplicating expected mercies than thankful for 
those already found—as if he were saying the grutias in the 
refectory of the Abbey of Theleme. 


Possibly the essay would not have been just as it is, 
had not Lamb first written his memories of the South Sea 
House and the Benchers of the Temple, and yet Lowell 
had as little need of an immediate exemplar as anyone 
that ever wrote, His store of metaphor and apt illustra- 
tion, the ease of his manner, the perfect breeding of it, 
his unsleeping sympathy and understanding—these are 
a be borrowed from no one. Here is P., Professor of 
eek : 


He was a natural celibate, not dwelling ‘like ‘he fly in 
the heart of the apple,’ but like a lonely bee rather, 
absconding himself in Hymettian flowers, incapable of 
matrimony as a solitary palm-tree. There was, to be sure, 
a tradition of youthful disappointment, and a touching 
story which L. told me perhaps confirms it. When 
Mrs. —— died, a carriage with blinds drawn followed the 
funeral train at some distance, and, when the coffin had 
been Jowered into the grave, drove hastily away to esc»pe 
that saddest of earthly sounds, the first rattle of earth 
upon the lid. It was afterward koown that the carriage 
held a single mourner—our grim and undemonstrative 
Professor. Yet I cannot bring myself to suppose him 
susceptible to any tender passion after that single lapse in 
the immaturity of reason. He wight have joined the 
Abderites in singing their mad chorus from the Andro- 
medo; but it would have been in deference to the lan- 
guage merely, and with a silent protest against the senti- 
ment. I fancy him arranging his scrupulous toilet, not for 
Amaryllis or Newra, but, like Machiavelli, for the society 
of his beloved classics, His ears had needed no re- 
lactic wax to pass the Sirens’ isle; nay, he would have 
kept them the wider open, studious of the dialect in which 
they sang, and perhaps triumphantly detecting the Molic 
digamma in their lay. . . . Fidelity was his strong char- 
acteristic, and burned equably in him through a life of 
eighty-three years. He Grilled himself till inflexible habit 
stood sentinel before all those postern-weaknesses which 
temperament leaves unbolted to temptation. A lover of 
the scholars’ herb, yet loving freedom more, and knowing 
that the animal appetites ever bold one hand behind them 
for Satan to drop a bribe in, he would never have two 
cigars in his house at once, but walked every day to the 
shop to fetch his single diurnal solace. Nor would he 
trust himself with two on Saturdays, preferring (since he 
could not violate the Sabbath even by that intinitesimal 
traffic) to depend on Providential ravens, which were 
seldom wanting in the shape of some black-coated friend 
ern his need, and honoured the scruple that occa- 
sioned it. 


And here is a Cambridge medical worthy : 


First is W., his queue slender and tapering, like the tail 
of a violet crab, held out horizontally by the bigh collar 
of his shepherd’s-gray overcoat, whose style was of the 
latest when he studied at Leyden in his hot youth. The 
age of cheap clothes sees no more of those faithful old 
garments, as proper to their wearers and as distinctive as 
the barks of trees, and by long use interpenetrated with 
their very nature. Nor do we see so many Humours (still 
in the old sense) now that every man’s soul belongs to the 
Public. as when social distinctions were more marked, and 
men felt that their personalities were their castles, in 
which they could intrench themselves against the world. 
» . » W., like P., wore amazing spectacle: fit to transmit 
no smaller image than the page of mightiest folios of 
Dioscorides or Hercules de Saxonia, and rising full-disked 
upon the beholder like those prodigies of two moons at 
once, portending change to pf see The great collar 
disallowing any independent rotation of the head, I re- 
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member he used to turn his whole person in order to bring 
their fori to bow upon an object. One can fancy that 
terrified Nature would have yielded up her secrets at once, 
without cross-examination, at their first glare. Through 
them he had gazed fondly into the great mare’s-nest of 
Junius, publishing bis observations upon the eggs found 
therein in a tall octavo. It was he who introduced vaccin- 
ation to this Western World. Malicious persons disputing 
his claim to this distinction, he published this advertise- 
ment : “‘ Lost, a gold snvff-box. with the inscription, ‘ The 
Jenner of the Old World tothe Jeuner of the New.’ Who- 
ever shall return the same to Dr. —— shall be suitably 
rewarded.” It was never returned. Would the tearch 
after it have been as fruitless as that of the alchemist after 
his equally imagivary gold? Malicious persons persisted 
in believing the box as visionary as the claim it was meant 
to buttress with a semblance of reality. He used to stop 
and say good morning kindly, and pat the shoulder of the 
blushing schoolboy who now, with the fierce snowstorm 
wildering without, sits and remembers sadly those old 
meetings and partings in the Jane sunshine. 


Mr. Dobson, in a little poem to Herrick, hails the 
Devonshire lyrist as Golden Mouth. Even better does the 
hrase seem to me to fit Lowell. His urbanity was god- 
ike. 

Whether an English edition of Fireside Travels is now to 
be obtained I know not; the copy before me is the sixth 
American edition, 1882. But published with circumstances 
of taste, befitting the utterances of a Golden Mouth, the 
little book should gladden many minds in love with 
aristocratic humour. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Anatrore France's new book, Pierre Noziére, is a decided 
disappointment, coming after that rare and charming little 


masterpiece Anneau d’ Améthyste.. Of course, it is not . 


without much of the old witchery, especially in the early 
chapters, with their exquisite sketches of memories and 
portraits done with all M. France’s finish and perfection 
of art. But when our delightful: philosopher turns tourist 
under the pseudonym of Pierre Noziére we own we like 
him less. 

The artful simplicity of M. France is always at its hest 
when he is dealing with children or sages. In the child- 
hood of Pierre Noziére he recalls the loveliness of Livre de 
mon Ami, the most delicate and delicious of childish 
reminiscences that has ever been written, and the quaint- 
ness of his ever-popular Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Writing of the child’s impressions of Bible history, he says, 
with his eternal smile: ‘‘It also gave me pleasure to see 
Samson carry off the gates of Gaza. That town of Gaza, 
with its towers, its belfries, its river, and the bouquets 
of woods that surrounded it, was charming. Samson went 
off, a gate under each arm. It interested me greatly. He 
was a friend of mine. On that point as on many others I 
have not changed. I love him still. He was very strong, 
very simple, there was not a shadow of wickedness about 
him; he was the first of the romantic school, and certainly 
not the least sincere.” Ue turns from the Bible to old 
Paris, which he evokes in the quiet way so peculiarly his 
own. Alas! month by month some trace of that old Paris 
vanishes, its charm is almost swamped in the vulgar 
promises of the Exhibition. The quays he has so faith- 
fully loved will soon prove unremembered walks to his 
astonished gaze. ‘The present visage of sunny Paris is 
most dolorously blotted by scaffolding and hideous 
palisades. The Jardin des Plantes suggests to the -child 
the terrestial paradise, “a little aged but not much 
altered.” His mother had described the Garden of Para- 
dise as ‘an agreeable gurden with fine trees, and all the 
animals of creation.”” Of course, this must be the Jar lin 
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des Plantes, only iron railings having been placed before 
the beasts through the progress of art because of lost 
innocence. And the angel with its flaming sword was 
replaced by the soldier in red trousers. 

M. France always delights when he talks of the quays 
and old streets of Paris, and as he wanders down the 
avenues of the past he is sure to light upon fugitive figures 
of literary and human enchantment. First, there is the 
unfortunate spectacle merchant, who talks of such splendid 
dreams as the Pacific Ocean, California, China, Spain, the 
Malay Peninsula, whither he had brought back fever, 
hunger, an incurable hatred and disgust of work and 
poverty, and through whom the child loses his first faith 
in the kindliness of nature. ‘No doubt,” adds the 
writer, ‘‘ it will surprise nobody to learn that I never ayain 
found it.” He lingers in his familiar spirit of tender irony 
over the portrait of Mme. Matthias, his nurse. She had 
had misfortunes, and remained proud of them. ‘ Hollow 
cheeks, with eyes of red coal under the grey Jocks that 
tangled out of her black cap; dry, mute, her ruined mouth ; 
her threatening chin, and her mournful silence, afflicted 
my father.” But the child, guided by his heart, has an 
advantage over the father, guided only by science; the 
child alone is not afraid of his repellent nurse, for he loves 
her, and is loved by her. He alone remarks her soft little 
nose of an innocent roundness, which lends grace to the 
austere mask beneath which she played her part in life. 
‘‘This nose was almost unperceived in that scene of violent 
desolation which was the visage of Mme. Mathias” It 
expressed suffering tenderness and dolorous humility. He 
apostrophises the memory of the old nurse charmingly : 


Ah, Mme. Mathias, Mme. Mathias, what would I not give 
to see you once more as you were, or at least to know what 
has become of you since thirty years ago, when you left 
this world, where you had so little joy, where you held so 
small a place, and which you so loved. I felt it, you loved 
life, and you were attached to terrestial affairs with the 
desperate obstinacy of the unfortunate. If I had news of 
you, Mme. Mathias, I should thereby infinitely receive 
peace and contentment. In the pauper’s c»ffin in which 
you went off one fine spring day, 1 remember—one of 
those fine days whose mildness you so enjoyed, dear lady— 
you bore away a thousand things that were as much mine 
as yours, a thousand touching things, all a world of ideas, 
created by the association of your age and my infancy. 
What have you done with them, Mme. Mathias? There 
where you are, do you still remember our long walks ? 


The little stories told by his mother are extremely 
dainty, of so supreme an apparent artlessness as only 
that artful master, M. France, has the secret of, and we 
hail the chapter on the two tailors, with its gentle satire 
and superb elegance, as almost as good as.a chapter from 
the seductive Orme du Mail. There is nothing else in the 
book quite so o as this chapter, though the portrait of 
M. Debas and the episode of Onésime Dupont and M. 
Joseph Peignot, the porcelain merchant of Dijon, are 
delightful. ‘‘ Your father would have made me a reduc- 
tion,” says M. Joseph Peignot. ‘Sir, I will send you my 
seconds to-morrow,” says Onésime Dupont: ‘“‘you have 
insulted my father; in declaring that he could make a 
reduction, you insinuated that his charges are excessive, 
and consequently iniquitous.” ‘‘ Young man,” protested 
the merchant of Dijon, “‘ one of us is mad, and I am ready 
to swear it is you.” The poor merchant went home ill, 
and while Onésime was arranging for the duel, his father 
happily arrived and relieved him from the commercial 
responsibilities he so rashly misunderstood. The second 
part of this graceful but disappointing book is culled from 
the notebooks of Pierre Noziére, and makes some pretty 


reading. 
H. L. 
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Edgar Allan Poe. 


So much ink and ire have been spent in discussing the 
character of the author of ‘‘ The Raven” that it is difficult 
to feel sanguine about any new attempt to give Poe his due. 
And a careful perusal of the appreciation of Poe which 
Mr. Vincent O'Sullivan prefixes to a quarto reprint of 
The Raven, and The Pit and the Pendulum (Smithers) does 
not weaken this sceptical mood. Mr. O’ Sullivan romps 
through the problem, but the effect is that he deranges 
rather than solves it. He abuses a great many people 
who had to do with Poe, and yet is not kind to the poet 
himself. We have a tremendous discussion of Poe’s drink- 
ing habits. Mr. O’Sullivan suggests that Poe drank with 
the deliberate intention of bringing himself down to the 
level of the people who surrounded him, and so deaden 
the pangs of superiority, 

The truth is, that at certain long intervals in his short 
life Poe thus reasoned with himself; ‘‘ At this point life 
becomes insupportable: I am surrounded by brutes who 
sting me and wound me at every turn.” Then quite 
coldly, with the same deliberation that he brought to 
the study of an automatic chess-player, he saw that to 
get rid of his loneliness he must abandon his contempt, 
he must thicken his skin and deaden his senses, he must 
fling away this superiority which kept others afraid and 
at a distance, he must drink till he came to the level of 


the coarse or commonplace persons with whom he found - 


himself (for there is no superiority in-a drunken company) 


and so, with these thoughts, soberly he took to the bottle - 


We confess this seems to us a too neat and perfect 
explanation, as much too satisfactory as Poe’s description 
of the way in which he evolved ‘The Raven,” Poe 
never exhausted the possibilities of friendship; he never 
tried assiduously to find worthy mates. And what is the 
gain to his memory if we believe that he soberly drowned 
his superiority in wine? Mr. O’Sullivan makes the same 
defence of Poe in his dealings with women. Just as he 
got drunk with cold deliberation in order to be at peace 
with vulgarians (an end he never achieved), so he wrote 
love-letters with the cynical purpose of pleasing women 
who were “ glutted and besotted with Byronism.” Mr. 
O’Sullivan actually says: ‘ Read in this light, with all 
hope of their sincerity and good faith abandoned, these 
letters become interesting and tolerable.” Do they? 
Can they? Mr. O’Sullivan may find ‘‘ something curiously 
and attractively diabolic in this attempt of Poe to play 
the lover by calculated effects—to make the intellect do 
the work of the senses”; but we hope he is not under 
the impression that he is doing Poe’s memory a service 
by this line of argument. Poe may have abused wine and 
women by algebra, but to say he did so is not to defend 
him. And to say he did so is to be too cocksure about 
the hidden things of the human heart. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness and frailty. Surely it is kinder to think 
that Poe erred in the old human way, and that the pallia- 
tion is to be found, not in ‘calm intention,’ but in the 
impulses communicated by a nerve-racked body and a too 
fine and febrile mind. We do not believe that Poe was 
at the mercy of a particular set. Does Mr. O’Sullivan 
think that if Poe had been asked into those Boston 
drawing-rooms in which Emerson and Longfellow and 
Holmes and Lowell prattled he would haye maintained his 
self-respect on tea, and fed his heart with prudent love? 
That he was not asked to meet these men may be a matter 
for regret and surprise. Mr. O’Sullivan says that they 
thought Poe “a man without sweetness and light, a hack 
journalist, a compromising person to know; if not quite 
a ruffian, at least a ‘loafer.’”” We suspect they did 
think Poe ‘a man without sweetness and light.” This 
is the one severe thing which we think is worth saying 
about Poe. With all his brilliance, ingenuity, and grace, 
he seems to have been a man without much sweetness and 
light; both his life and his writings declare it. The 
Boston set may have held its prigs, but in the men and 
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women who composed it culture and character were 
blended in a very amalgam. Whereas Poe’s asset was an 
esthetic sense and sensitiveness of febrile intensity in 
America unique. His genius was too new to be more 
than a wonder and a doubt which sought information in 
the man. But the man was a moral and temperamental 
invalid, He had that fatal wish to possess beauty without 
the earth in which it is rooted. Mr. O’Sullivan, who 
writes extremely well, is near the mark when he says: 


The keystone of Poe’s character was his hatred of 
humanity; hed that been removed you would have had a 
different man. a different artist. Dogs avoid by instinct 
the man who hates dogs; and in likewise men and women 
instinctively recognise the man who loathes and despises 
them, and they let him go by. So it was that Poe, since 
he could not be an Emperor, went through life solitary, 
proud, and discontented, having really as little to do with 
the community of the earth as a lonely eagle winging its 
way above a humming town. The friends of death are 
often the enemies of Tite, and Poe was a friend of death. 
Mr, Stoddard relates that one rainy afternoon in New 
York, as he was walking up Broadway, he saw Poe, who - 
looked wet and cold, standing for shelter in a doorway. 
Mr, Stoddard says that he had an impulse to cross the 
street and offer Poe his umbrella, but that something-— 
certainly not unkindness—made him refraiv. It was this 
“‘something” that enwrapped Poe like an infected 
garment, “a 





~ — 


Things Seen. 
From the Carriage Window. 


Tue Paris train starts from Dieppe at a snail’s pace, 
threading its way with humane caution along the street 
by the quays. As we moved I scanned the Norman faces 
with wonder: they were so curiously English. In men 
and women alike I saw the English ruddiness and honesty. 
It was strange to alight on this raw material of our 
aristocracy—material that had never been worked up. 
Well, I observed this, and the weather-worn houses with 
dormer windows, and the coloured blinds, and the air of 
old-French decay—for the general look of Dieppe is foreign 
enough. So foreign that in a tiny baleony outside a 
bedroom window, quite forty feet from the ground, I 
noticed a live turkey. Simply a turkey, a—let me see— 
dindon, up there, alone, untended. I did not understand 
it. But I saw how travellers’ absurdities arise. ‘‘ The 
Dieppois are great breeders of turkeys for the table, and 
a few turkeys are reared by hand in the poorest house- 
holds, sharing the sleeping apartments of the family, and 
perching like sparrows on eaves and window-sills.” So 
the tale might run, 


Defeat. 


Tue train was nearing the New Forest at that point where 
Southampton Water laves the very line and mudlarks 
wave their brown arms to the engine driver. Four com- 
mercial travellers sat in the carriage, and their talk was 
the seaport of England. One man, with a strong bullying 
voice, who for too long had dominated the conversation, 
was upholding Southampton’s claims. ‘‘ Only by scurvy 
unfairness,” he thundered, ‘was Southampton thrust 
aside, Look at her harbour, her natural advantages; and 
yet she was passed over as our commercial centre in favour 
of London. London!” His contempt filled the carriage. 
‘* And why is London the centre?” he asked yarns 
glaring round, A little man who had not previously 
spoken looked up. ‘“ Because it’s in the middle,” he 
said; and in the laughter which filled the compartment 
the supremacy of the champion of Southampton passed 
away. Thinking of it afterwards, it occurred to me that 
London is not in the middle. But the bully had been 
silenced. 
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The 


Lines 
Suggested by the Shield of Enamels 


Exnisirep By Pror. Herxomer, R.A., IN THE 
Royat AcapEemy, 1899. 


A Viston of Life: the Law Divine 
Broods overhead, imposing still 

The tangled, mutable twist and twine 
Of ill in good and good in ill, 

Of woe from joy and joy from woe, 

On the ebbing and flowing world below. 


There stands the triumphing Hour, amid 
The splendours of the universe ; 

Yet, in her very triumph hid, 
Stirs the inevitable curse, 

The Law that nothing may remain 

And all except the Law is vain. 


Triumph of Love: yet Love contains, 
E’en in the moment of his bliss, 
His own exterminating pains, 
The skull that grins beneath the kiss ; 
For souls that each to other fly 
In pangs of coalescence die. 


Triumph of Hate: but yet the deed 
Of vengeance or fanatic rage 
Is pregnant with the wide-blown seed 
Of an ameliorating age ; 
Death crowns him, when a good man dies, 
And Death his deeds will canonise. 


Murder and motherhood—the strange, 
Sad meetings of the high and low— 
Hope and despair—in changeless change 
Of woe from joy and joy from woe, 

Like bubbles rise, to orb and burst 
In cursings blest and blessings curst. 


Lapsing, unlapsing, like a stream, 
The old for aye rings in the new; 

Man is a dream and life a dream; 
Yet the unattainable is true ; 

And the one triumph not quite vain, 

The soul’s stern striving to attain. 


F. B. Monry Oovrrts. 








The Empty Homes of England. 


Chepstow on the Wye. 


Tue Dukedom of Beaufort has long been remarkable for, 
among other things, the possession of three of the noblest 
ruins in England—Tintern Abbey and the Castles of 
Raglan and Chepstow. All three were inherited from the 
Herberts, who had themselves received them, through the 
Bigods, from the De Clares, who, as a baronial family, 
came to an end with the death of Strongbow. Thus for 
quite six centuries Raglan and Chepstow have abode with 
the blood of the present owner, while Tintern was actually 
founded by the De Clare Earls of Pembroke. Now, how- 
ever, Chepstow Castle is at last to be rattled down “ the 
ringing grooves of change.” In October it is to be put up 
for sale by auction by Messrs. Driver, Jonas & Co., of St. 
James’s-street, and stately Raglan and peerless Tintern 
are, in the fulness of time, to follow it. The prospect is a 
sad one, and saddest of all to the Duke of Beaufort, whose 
family has always had an historic conscience. But it will 
be impossible to shake off the memory of their possession : 

Owners and occupants of earlier days, from graves forgotten 

stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 
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It will be a noble bit of medieval property which will 
be acquired by whosoever shall buy the ten or eleven acres 
which comprise and surround Chepstow Castle. Legend 
has been as busy as usual with the origin of a fortress 
which, from its fine strategic position, with the Wye flow- 
ing one hundred and twenty feet below, must, from the 
very beginning, have been formidable. We may be quite 
sure that its foundations were not laid by Longinus, the 
fabled father of the Roman soldier whose spear pierced 
the side of Christ; but it may have been the ancient 
Castle Gwent—anything may have happened so near to 
Caerleon, in a land crowded with the Arthurian legends. 
However that may be, we know for certain that Fitz Osborne, 
Earl of Hereford, was practically the founder of Chepstow 
almost before the victorious shouts of Senlac had died out 
of his ears. The time of Edward I. was a great castle- 
building age in the Marches, and much was, no doubt, 
done then at Chepstow ; but the fortunate Fitz Osborne was 
the first authentic man to keep his castle there. His house 
was not in power for long, and the arrogance and rebellion 
of his son towards his over-lord, the King, transferred his 
manors and lordships to the De Clares. They were no 
jerry-builders these medisval Barons, and the massy 
towers, the enormous walls which flank the four courts of 
Chepstow, would probably still carry their roofs and floors 
had not the hand of war been called in to accomplish what 
time refused to do. The place was four times besieged in 
the Civil Wars, twice by each side. The fourth time the 

y army of the Parliament took it by assault and 
slaughtered the garrison. It became Cromwell’s private 
property, till the Restoration carried it back to the house 
of Somerset. 

During the Interregnum Chepstow was chosen as the 
prison of Jeremy Taylor, who was much misliked by the 
saints, and there he remained for several months. When 
the King came to his own again Chepstow had, and kept 
for twenty years, a prisoner of quite another kidney— 
Marten the Regicide, whose horseplay when he signed the 
King’s death-warrant disgusted even Cromwell. He was 
well-treated, and allowed to go out on parole. Since he 
never failed to return, it is unlikely that he was confined 
in any dungeon, as Southey and others would have us 
believe. Marten’s Tower still stands, and a traveller of 
sixty years ago relates how the ‘‘ blooming girl’? who was 
the guide in those happy days got over the conflict of 
evidence as to dungeon or no dungeon. She was wont to 
show the tourist three rooms, of which the first was the 
inevitable ‘‘ deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat.” 
“ Here,” she said, ‘*Marten was put at first when he was 
wicked; but when he became serious he was moved a 
story higher; and at last, when he was religious, he had 
the room with the beautiful view.” The condition of the 
ruins was not improved when, in the last century, they 
were used as a factory; but they have long been so 
tenderly cared for that, granted a continuance of good 
guardianship, they are likely to last in full beauty for 
many a generation. 





Sir Richard Steele. 


Dick STEELE, who so did love his wife and friend, 
Who gave to Addison of praise no end, 
And wrote his Prue such tender letters daily 
I like and love. What though he took life gaily 
And sometimes did strict laws of right offend ? 
His sins are free from guile. His deeds portend 
No serpent’s craft : he crawls not, is not scaly. 
No faults of his could land him in Old Bailey. 


High spirits and warm heart; a wit as sweet 
As it was shining; courage high as any ; 
And civic virtue, giving to his seat 
In Parliament a fortress for the many— 
Say, are not these a character complete, 
And need we care for wasted pound or penny ? 


Charles Woodward Hutson in the ‘* American Bookman.” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Lorp Rosrsery’s praises of Captain Marchand addressed 
to British schoolboys were characteristically independent ; 
and independent also was the straw hat in which the 
ex-Premier arrived at the Epsom College, much to the 
envy of men who thought top hats and frockcoats part 
of the formality strictly due to their reception of him. 
At Goodwood, too, last week the top hat got another nasty 
knock. A few years ago it was the inevitable headgear 
among men of fashion on the course. Then laxity crept 
in, and only one day, the Cup Day, was reserved for the 
hottest and most punctilious of hats. The reservation had, 
at any rate, a graceful aon in its favour—it was 
supposed to be made in honour of the Princess of Wales, 

enerally present on the Cup Day; but Her Royal 
wend did not this year grace the race, and the Prince 
himself set the example of wearing a white felt bowler. 
The Duke of Cambridge, who still remembers what it was 
to serve one’s country as Commander-in-Chief in plumes 
and feathers under a July sun, appeared on the stand at 
Goodwood with an undress head-covering, although his 
host, the Duke of Richmond, and almost he alone, was 
faithful found to the high hat. The surprise which 
St. Aldegonde (the present Duke of Devonshire) created 
in his set by walking down Piccadilly during the season 
in a “bowler” is enshrined in the pages of Lothair. 
That is well; for such surprise is likely Fenceforth to rank 
no more in memoirs of the moment, but with emotions that 
died in men’s minds before the death of the current 


century. 





Mr. J. M. Swan has just accepted a commission for ® 
bronze panther. The price to be paid is £1,000; and th® 
size may be roughly estimated by a comparison with th® 
two little bronzes exhibited this season, costing but ® 
tenth of that sum. 


Srr Laurence Atma Tapvema will be very much at 
home at Antwerp, where he will act as a sort of Academy 
delegate at the forthcoming show of Vandycks. 
Nearly forty examples of the master will go from Eng- 
land; but among them will not be Lord Warwick’s 
pictures—not even his famous Charles I. This is a pity ; 
but not, perhaps, a surprise. Lord Warwick says he 
regards his Vandycks as national treasures, of which he 
is only, as it were, the keeper. That is a plausible 
objection to sending them upon a journey. A practical 
one, though unnamed, is possibly to be found in the fact 
that Lord Warwick is somewhat in the hands of ‘ The 
Earl and Countess of Warwick, Limited,” under the terms 
of whose trust his treasures may have to remain where 
they are—his treasures, of which he is, like so many other 
reputed possessors of property, less the owner than he is 
the custodian. 


Tae mass of correspondence belonging to the late Mr 
Beresford Hope, found only the other day at Bedgebury 
Park, does not throw much light on current affairs. A 
man is said to be known by the letters people write to 
him; and by that test, if by no others, you do not get the 
idea of great strength or exceeding sweetness as attributes 
of Beresford Hope. His grace, as we all know, was only 
Batavian. That phrase brings us to the most interesting 
entry, from many points of view, in the catalogue of the 
sale yesterday (Friday) of these letters in an auction room 
in St. James’s-street. ‘‘ Letters from the Earl of Beacons- 
field” seemed full of possibilities—destined on near view, 
however, to nothing but disappointment. They contain 
no echoes of those “battles long ago” between the 
minister and his mutineer. The distrust of Disraeli which 
the member for Cambridge University entertained had an 
added importance from the fact that he was the brother-in- 
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law of Lord Salisbury. But the few odds and ends of 
envelopes in the Bedgebury collection contain no hint of 
these internecine feuds ; ane the only letter of the scrappy 
lot is one that is entirely pacific. It is dated 1879; it 

the deep mourning border proper to a widower; and it 
announces to Mr. Beresford Hope that he has been elected 
a Trustee of the British Museum on the proposal of the 
writer of the letter—the chief against whom he rebelled 
over a long course of years. Lord Beaconsfield was too 
— by that time to need to be conciliatory ; and the 
says f is yet another proof of his triumphant magnanimity 
in trifles. 


THe new Roman Catholic Cathedral of Westminster is 
now closing in the roof that is to resound a year hence 
with the offices of the Church—sung by whom? That is a 
burning question, and the fire of it already singes all who 
approach it. The first idea of Cardinal Vaughan was that 
the Benedictine Monks from Downside Abbey should form 
the choir. But the Monks who sang wished to be also the 
Monks who preached and who did the work of the parish 
—to the exclusion of the secular clergy. That being so, 
the Cardinal’s preferences passed to a French abbey, that 
of Solesmes, where alone the Gregorian Plain chant has 
been preserved in all its purity, exhibiting, in a perfection 
that England cannot vie, the elaborate simplicity and the 
simple elaboration of those most moving strains. But 
then comes the outcry of the patriotic. Twenty French 
monks to sing in an English Cathedral! The criticism 
seems a little out of place, where Art is concerned—to say 
nothing of piety—in a country whose Nationa! Gallery is 
crammed with foreign pictures, and the stage and 
orchestra of whose English Opera House was crowded, a 
fortnight ago for example, with the hundred French per- 
formers in ‘‘ Messaline.” Religious Art should surely not 
lag behind its secular sister in breaking down the accursed 
barriers which, as Rossetti has it, parcel out man into 
men. 


Next month a little penny monthly magazine, entitled 
the Wet, will be issued ‘“‘in the interests of the various 
charitable works of the Archdiocese of Westminster, and 
under the immediate direction and control of the Cardinal 
Archbishop.” Not in vain, we may hope, will the net 
be spread in the sight of the bird. 


Mr. Astor, the British citizen, will probably in due 
course take a seat in the House of Lords. When he 
becomes the latest member of that old order, he will also 
be the first of a new order. American women have shown 
no reluctance to bear titles; you would say they had, 
if anything, a preference for a husband who brought 
them one. The American man must earn his own, and 
naturalisation is the preliminary process. When Mr. 
Astor secured the Pall Mall Gazette for the Conservative 
party, the man in the street inferred that sooner or later 
its owner would wish to be a British senator, with a seat 
in the Upper House. The man in the street in London 
will view the nationalising of Mr. Astor as the first stage 
in the fulfilment of his predictions, where the man in the 
street in New York sees in it nothing more aspiring than 
an opportunity to be rid of some taxation in the States. 


Mr. Lovis Garvin, whose work on the Newcastle 
Chronicle has attracted more than local attention, is about 
to come to London, where he has accepted a post on the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. Garvin, who is the author of several 
anonymous articles that lately attracted attention in the 
Fortnightly Review, and whose notice of Miss Ada Smith, 
a poetess of the North Country, untimely dead, will be in 
the recollection of many of our own readers, is not only 
a good all-round journalist, but a man of letters as well. 
Very welcome is his accession to the ranks of writers upon 
the daily press. 
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Correspondence. 


The High History. 


Srr,—Mr. Nutt shares with a good many other ‘‘ expert” 
witnesses a tendency to give himself away under cross- 
examination. I asked him why he did not give a summary 


of the High History among his other summaries. In reply, | 


he quotes the very remarks in his Studies which suggested 
to me the probability that he had never read the High 
History at the time he wrote his book. He tells us that 
it was because it was too late and unoriginal to be of use 
in his investigation, and adds: ‘“‘I further pointed out 
that the Welsh translation represented an earlier form of 
the romance than the text printed by Potvin.” I take 
the last point first. I have translated the text printed by 
Potvin, and have compared the translation of the Welsh 
version with the French chapter by chapter throughout, 
with the results published in my “‘ Translator’s Epilogue.” 
The Welshman translates freely and often blunderingly, 
but the incidents related are the same throughout. There 
is not a shadow of foundation for the assertion that the 
Welsh represents an earlier form of the romance than 
the French. On the contrary, the very blunders of the 
Welshman show that the original before him was the 
same as the one from which I translated. In one passage, 
for instance, the Welshman tells of a certain brazen tower 
which was possessed of a devil, and bellowed at intervals. 
A reference to the French shows that the word translated 
as ‘‘tower” is tor, which really means a bull, the trans- 
lator evidently thinking that the word meant the same in 
French as in Welsh. 

Now, if Mr. Nutt had read both the French original 
and the Welsh translation, it is simply impossible that he 
could fail to see how precisely the story told in the trans- 
lation tallies with the original. His statement, therefore, 
that the Welsh represents an earlier form of the romance, 
instead of assisting him, simply proves that he had not 
read both versions. The inevitable corollary is that Mr. 
Nutt’s “‘ expert” opinion on this point is worth consider- 
ably less than that of the outsider who was at the pains 
of reading the documents themselves. Mr. Nutt is, how- 
ever, probably correct in considering the Welsh an early 
form of the romance. The difficulty, or, rather, one of 
the difficulties, in which he is landed is that, however early 
the Welsh version may be, the French original from which 
it is translated must necessarily be earlier still. 

I do not propose at present to follow Mr. Nutt’s irrele- 
vances as to Irish folk-lore or literature. When he has 
discovered anything in them at all like the story of the 
Graal, I have no doubt he will let me know. At present, 
in spite of the consensus of early, and in at least one case 
contemporary, evidence, he asserts that the High History 
is not ‘‘ the Graal, the Book of the Holy Vessel,” without 
giving the smallest reason for sodoing. He simply throws 
at my head an imposing list of foreign gentlemen, un- 
acquainted with the early evidence I collected, who, if his 
account of their opinions is to be trusted, are at present 
disposed to consider the High History as belonging to 
a date somewhat later than I assign to it. In fact, what 
he wishes, and apparently thinks right, is that the whole 
question of the date of the High History shall be decided 
by authority rather than by facts, by “experts” like 
himself, who are given to blundering in a highly irre- 
sponsible fashion, or ‘‘ experts” like those he mentions, 
who are unacquainted with the evidence, rather than by 
the early records of its existence. It was the ‘critical 
attitude” of your reviewer that elicited his first letter. 
His own “critical attitude” in this matter leaves a good 
deal to be desired. But then, as Aristotle long ago 
remarked, “the Celts are a courageous people.”—I 
am, &c., 

Sepastian Evans. 
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Chambers’s New Dictionary and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 


Srr,—I am reluctant to trespass on your space for the 
ss se of striking a jarring note about a good and useful 

ok; but as an adherent of Mr. Herbert Spencer I am 
obliged to draw attention to the inaccurate and unfair 
treatment accorded to our distinguished philosopher in the 
pages of Chambers’s New English Dictionary. t willingly 
admit that a new dictionary which includes such words as 
“‘ Spencerianism ” and ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy” displays 
an up-to-dateness much to be commended; but there is 
something more important in a dictionary than up-to-date- 
ness—namely, accuracy and impartiality, and these are 
lacking in Chambers’s New Dictionary so far as Mr. 
Spencer is concerned. Permit me, briefly, to deal with 
this. According to Chambers’s, Synthetic Philosophy is 
“the system of Herbert Spencer, being an ambitious 
attempt to combine all the sciences together.” This is, to 
say the least of it, very inaccurate, and exceedingly 
misleading. Synthetic Philosophy, instead of being an 
attempt, ambitious or otherwise, to combine all the sciences 
together, is simply evolution at large, evolution defined in 
philosophical terminology, and worked out as a universal 
process and applied to all classes of phenomena. This 
ought to be surely well enough known nowadays, after 
Mr. Spencer’s many volumes, his numerous essays, and 
his innumerable literary duels. But something more 
serious than inaccuracy calls for notice—to wit, a sweeping 
ex cathedra judgment on Mr. Spencer from the vantage 
ground of a dictionary. For Ancestor Worship is thus 
defined: ‘‘ The chief element in the religion of China and 
other countries—erroneously supposed by Herbert Spencer 
to be the foundation of all religion.” This is very mis- 
leading, as Mr. Spencer has worked out an explanation 
of the origin of ail religious belief, ancestor worship in- 
cluded. It is also somewhat mixed, for surely the chief 
element in the religion of China and other countries must 
have an important bearing on all religion. I do not, 
however, wish to dwell on these points; but I contend 
that such a sweeping expression of opinion as is implied 
by the word “erroneously” is entirely out of place in a 
dictionary which deals with explanations and definitions. 
In the preface we are told that the lexicographer is a 
harmless drudge without prejudice or passion, and con- 
sequently debarred from enlivening his pages with his 
own particular views. I cannot understand why in the 
case of Mr. Spencer this sound dictum has been violated ; 
and I hope that in future editions the blemishes I have 
noted will be removed—I am, &c., 

Glasgow: July 29, 1899. Wituram ©. McBar. 


An Omission. 


Str,—In your kind notice of my Romance of Wild 
Flowers the reviewer is good enough to say he “ cannot 
imagine anything more clear and fascinating” than my 
“‘ description of the means by which the violet perpetuates 
itself,” and then gives a quotation from that description. 
Unfortunately, your printers have omitted a line, and, in 
consequence, the sentence of which it formed part is 
rendered anything but clear. Will you permit me to give 
it as it occurs on page 95 of my book: 

‘“‘It can only be explained on the assumption that the 
insects which successfully fertilise it in the warmer parts 
of the Continent do not occur in Britain, though they must 
have been indigenous until quite recent times, or the flower 
would have degenerated.” 

The words in italics are those omitted from your 
extract.—I am, &e., 


London: July 31, 1899. Epwarp Step. 
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Ballads against Books. 


Our Prize Competition. 
RESULT OF No. 43, 


LAst week, impelled thereto by the hot weather, we asked for 
verses in dispraise of books, and many poets have accepted the 
invitation. The best effort seems to us to be that of Mr Ernley 
Walrond, 7, Cornwall-street, St. George’s-square, S.W., which follows: 


To A Bookworm. 


Come out! Come away! Will you addle your brains 
With the sepulchred ashes of learning, 

When Summer's pavilion is pitched in the plains, 
And the tint of the barley is turning? 

Oh! why to these cabinet thoughts do you cling, 
Each one with its label and number, 

When out in the open are thoughts on the wing, 
Just wakened from chrysalis slumber ? 

In the purl of a brook there’s a note of delight, 
In the scent of the meadows a rapture, 

A charm in the butterfly’s gossamer flight, 
That none of your poets can capture. 

Philosophy ? Well, with laborious thought, 
You may build up a God, and deviee him ; 

But under his heaven, unnamed and unsought, 
God is, and our hearts recognise him. 

Then shut up your books! Let them sleep on the shelf ! 
For from Summer has gone forth the ukase, 

That no one shall study except from herself, 
So back with them all to the bookcase ! 


We quote five others : 
THE BOOKMAN ON THE Moors. 


The heather'd hills, patched here and there 
With hurrying shadows, seem to sleep ; 
Slow floatiog down the summer air 
The curlew calls ; and everywhere 
Arches the sky, so blue, so deep. 


Oh! who would care in such a spot, 

On such a day, for pens and ink ? 
Man’s greatest thoughts seem small, I wot, 
By Natare’s book ; a tiny blot 

Upon her mighty page’s brink. 


So would I seek what I can get 

From these broad heavens’ cloud-display ; 
From yon still loch : my books forget 
In quietness. And yet, and yet— 

Let’s see what Horace has to say. 


(Fumbles in pocket and produces well-thumbed volume.) 
[W. M., Crieff. ] 
Hours OF IDLENEss, 


No more my books are scattered round 
On chairs where people wish to sit ; 
No one of all but can be found 
Upon the shelf assigned to it. 
Each in its place—no longer scanned 
To sate a bookworm's bookish lust— 
The vellums, calfs, and buckrams stand, 
And even Shakespeare’s clothed in dust ! 


For summer through my window flowed, 
And August's breath was on the lea ; 
My study is the open road, 
A Baedeker my library, 
[C, E. H., Richmond. | 
A WIsE PASSIVENESS, 
Come, let us for a while rebel 
Against the bookish tyranny ; 
No other lore we now will spell 
Than Nature's wise philosophy, 


Oblivious, ’mid her joys and splendours, 
Of all book-writers and book-vendors. 


Why should we seek another's aid 
To make the gracious Janguage clear 
Wherewith she speaks, in sun and shade ? 
The seeing eye, the hearing ear, 
Will win more from their own excursion 
Than from another's laboured version. 


And wherefore toil with vaia expense 
When her felicities are free, 
And proffered, in their affluence 
Of quiet bliss, to you and me ? 
So, while flowers bloom and woods are leavy, 
Away with reading—light or heavy ! 
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Away with fictive vanities, 
And stubborn facts, and rhyme and reason ; 
Away with verse ? ah, well, it is 
A time of heresy and treason— 
I'd rather hear a mewing kitten 
Than the best sonnet ever written ! 
(I. S., Brighton, j 


CooLtinc DRINKS, NOT BOOKS. 


Tis autumn, my ACADEMY 
Betrays the season’s sway. 
It preaches indolence, and we 
May cast our books away— 
Nay, turn aside with “scornful looks 
Averse” from every sort of books. 


"Tis autumn. In a golden clime, 
Asleep on halcyon seas, 
The giant serpent basks. A time 
Of giant gooseberries— 
A time when prone in shady nooks 
We ask for cooling drinks, not books. 


Tis autumn : when the “ latest news” 
Assumes a simpler face, 

And things all editors refuse 
Secure unwonted grace— 

When only hapless, heated cooks— 

In search of recipes—need books. 


Ah, prosit omen! even we, 
Pedestrian muse, may gain 
A hearing now, nor always be 
Competitors in vain. 
And if we win this time, gadzooks ! 
I'll buy—a guinea’s worth of books ! 
[J. D, A., Ealing. | 
FAREWELL, My Books. 
Thrilled with the sunny playtime of the year, 
“ Farewell, my book,” 1 cry, like Chaucer dear. 


Like “ summer's green all girded up in sheaves ” 
I leave my gentle Shakespere’s magic leaves. 
I close my Keats, with very eyes to look 
* Athwart the sallows of a river nook.” 
I banish Walt, and gather as I choose 
Dust off the dusty roads upon my shoes. 
You, too, my ragged darlings, more than pelf ! 
You'll gather dust while I enjoy myself. 
Oh! ne’er from books were made you books I love, 
Of mortal men whose words immortal prove ! 
I neither care what your old authors say, 
Nor ail your modern imitators may. 
Knowing what mighty masters pardon me 
My not malevolent apostacy. 
[G, W. 8., London. } 


Replies received also from E. A., Royston ; 8, R. M., Glen Devon 
L. H., Leeds ; B. C., Redhill ; B. B. B., London ; A. H, A., London ; 
T. C., Buxted; H. R. C., Egham; G. F., Gateshead ; T. A. G., 
Brighton ; V. H., London; B. B., Birmingham ; J. D. W., London ; 
A. D., Shrewsbury; H. R. P., Acton; N. A, Beckenham; H P. B,, 
Glasgow ; L. M. L., Stafford ; M. L. M., Comrie ; C. F. K., Eccles ; 
E, K., London ; F. W. H., Cardiff ; F. B. D., Torquay. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our weekly prize competition will be suspeaded during the next 
few weeks. 








Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, August 3. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Lockyer (T. F.), The Evangelical Succession .......00..csecseeeeeceeeee eee (Kelly) 2/6 


POETRY, ETC. 
H. D., Songs of the New Age .........ceccscccsssssseese sesseseereeece seseneeee( SPOiPS) 
Fitzgerald (P.), Pickwickian Studies ......................(New Century Press) 5/0 
Wagner (R.), Letters to Wesendonck et Al, Translated by W. A. Ellis 
(Richards) net 5/0 
Wagner (R.), Letters to Emil Heckel. Translated by W. A. Ellis 


(Richards) net 6/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Taylor (T. M.), A Constitutional and Political History of Rome (Methuen) 7/6 
Grace (W. G.), Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal Recollections 

(Bowden) 6/0 
Tyrrell (G.), Saint Louis ............... scecceeseeseeeees--(Duckworth) 3/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Fletcher (J. 8.). A ewe gay ~ History of Yorkshire, Part V. ...(Dent) net 1/0 
Crofts (C. H.), Handbook to Britain On and Beyond the Sea ...(Johnston) 1/5 


teen 


Plutarch’s Lives, Vols. VIL. and VIII. (Temple Classics)........(Dent) each 1/6 
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SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETO. 


Chembers’s (G F.), The Story of Eclipses ............  scscccseeseeceeeee (Newnes) 1/0 
Rendle (A. B.), Catalogue of African Plants co! by Dr. F. Welwitsch 

WD Bei cecssccccccscesuence: ghecseosoposenssspennnbecsess (Trustees British Museum) 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Jeffrey (P. S.), The Study of Colloquial and Literary French (Whittaker) 8/0 
Page (1. E.), P. Vergili is Georgicon, Lib. IIL, .......... (Macmillan) 1/6 
Harivel (C. G. Le), mtary French Grammar ............ (Oliver & Boyd) 1/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phillpotts (E.), The Human Body .............000++-000+8 se» echasnensoontsnind (Methuen) 6/0 


Boyle (W.), A Kish of Brogues ... .-......c0+.+-se00ee 
Royal Colonial Institute: Proceedings 1898-9 (The Institute) 
Wilson (W. L,), England and the Transvaal ............... . (Grosvenor Press) 6d, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Thompson (Sir H,), Modern Cremation: its History and Practice to the 
SIE scistinmeiiectnabnin: tradbieambanecnanniesitih * aol (Smith, Elder & Co.) 2/0 
Stephen (Sir H.), Digest of the Law of Evidence, 5th Edition...(Macmillan) 6/0 

i d «S.), The Vicar of Morwenstow; being a Life of Kobert 
cccscccoccccsoeceese (MCtRUCD) 3/8 





n Hawker 
Russell (W. C.), The Two Captains...... 














Gpsncseneceeennnsnenvens ....(Downey) 6d, 

Harrison (F.), of an Old Manor House ..........04-..+ a 3/6 

Symonds (J. A), An Introduction to the Study of Dante ...............(Black) 7/6 

Scott (Sir W.), Anne of Gierstein, 2 VOIS. .............00..ceeeceereneceees (Dent) each 1/6 
Guide Books to Switzerland, Eastbourne, London, Llandrindod Wells, 

. . .. . . .aenere nares sent (Ward, Lock & Co.) each 1/0 

Guide Books to Dublin and Killarney .............cscscssssssseseseseeees (Black) each 1/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 


In his new novel, Siren City, which Messrs. Methuen will 
publish on August 9, Mr. Benjamin Swift has chosen as his 
theme the disillusions of an international marriage. An 
Englishman is the central figure, and the motive seems to be 
that two conflicting ideals of life and character can be only 
momentarily united in love. The book deals with the ensuing 
antagonism. Although London figures in it, the title Siren 
City has been given to Naples as the point of gravitation of the 
chief characters. 


Mr. BARING-GOULD has written a description of the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall, in two volumes, bearing the general 
name of A Book of the West. He has treated in detail the 
scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities of each county, and 
the volumes are fully illustrated. The first volume—that 
on Devonshire—is to be published by Messrs. Methuen 
immediately. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney is writing a monograph on Thomas 
Hardy for the “‘ English Writers of To-day” series, which 
Messrs. Greening & Co. recently inaugurated with Mr. Monks- 
hood’s Rudyard Kipling: The Man and His Work. Messrs. 
A. C. Swinburne, rge Meredith, W. E. Henley, A. W. 
Pinero, and Bret Harte will also be treated in this series, and a 
volume on Realistic Writers of To-day is also projected. 


Mr. Ex.ior Strock announces a library edition of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s works in two octavo volumes, to be 
published in the early autumn. 


Mr. Srpney LEE makes a public appeal on behalf of the 
funds of the Elizabethan Stage Society. Three hundred pounds 
is needed to meet the annual deficit on the performances given 
by the Society. We understand that, in addition to the plays 
already named for performance next season, Kyd’s ‘‘ Spanish 
Tr ” and the ‘‘Samson Agonistes” of Milton will, it is 
hoped, be given. 

In Mr. Fred Jane’s forthcoming book on the Jmperial 
Russian Navy (W. Thacker & Co.) a good deal of attention is 
devoted to the history of the Russian attempts to obtain 
possession of Constantinople. 


A sIxTH edition of The Care of the Sick at Home and in the 
Hospital, by Dr. Th. Billroth, translated by J. Bentall Endean, 
is now published by Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, of Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 


Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoopE will publish in October 
Mr. Charles Dalton’s annotated Blenheim Roll, which gives the 
names of all the officers in British pay who served under 
Marlborough during the campaiga of 1704, the amount of 
bounty money bestowed on each officer, and the special awards 
to the widows and children of the slain. Only 150 copies of 
the Roll will be issued. 


*,* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the AcapEeMy can be supplied for 18. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 


escee coset sed (Marshall) 2/6° 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


“This is a charming little story........ There is nothing professional or 
conventional about the book....... It is about as pleasant a holiday book as 
one could find after much searching among the works which laboriously 
profess to amuse.””—Scotsman. 

“ A bright and amusing series of sketches of gay and happy people.” 

Academy. 


THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘One hardly knows how to characterise such a book as this, It is not a 
novel, nor an essay, nor is it a biography—yet it is something of all three, 
and leaves a peculiar and pleasant flavour on the mind....... There is in the 
book @ suggestion of deeper thought than appears on the surface, and the 
poem ‘Candida’s Way’ is a proof of the poetic taste of the writer. ‘The 
Arcadians’ will not appeal to ail minds, but for those who can understand him 
Mr. Minchin has something to ray.”’-—Guardian. 


THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 

* An entertaining set of papers, with a good deal of humour in them, just a 
suspicion of cynicism, not in the least bitter, and a slender thread of story to 
keep them together.””—Spectator. 

“We have found his light comedy very diverting.......A very proper book 
for the lawn on a languid afternoon in August.””—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The dialogue is bright and easy and suggestive.””— Manchester Guardian. 
“Bright, sparkling, cleverly written sketches—humorous and pathetic 

pictures of the incongruities of which life is woven.”— Birmingham Gazette. 
“A bright and witty narrative.”—Outlook. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Pott 8vo, antique boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


A PRIEST to the TEMPLE; or, The 


Country Parson, his Character and Rule of Holv Life. By 
GKORGE HERBERT... Edited by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, 
Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 

“Since George Herbert’s ‘ Priest to the Temple ; or, a Country Parson’ was 
first published in 1652 it has not been often issued separately, and Mr. Black- 
well’s ‘pretty reprint is therefore welcome. Mr. H. C, Beeching has supplied an 
excellent introduction.”—Atheneum. 

“A dainty edition of an old-world book that bas not lost its charm.” 

‘anchester Guardian. 

“The Rev. H. C. Beeching is one of the best editors obtainable for a 
seventeenth-century work concerned with English clerical life, so that it is 
almost unnecessary to praise either the preface or the notes with which he 
has enriched a reprint of the 1652 edition of George Herbert's ‘ Country 
Parson.’ ’’—Speaker. 

“The book 1s one which should be on the booksheives of every curate.” 

Academy. 

“The get-up and printing are so good that we regard it as a model reprint 
osenne It is a unique k, and we know of no writer who could have excelled 
Mr. Beeching as its editor.” —Literary World. 

“A dainty littie volume...... a delightfully quaint little book.’’ 

Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ A delightful format has been given to the new edition of George Herbert’s 
* Country Parson.’ ’’—Outlook. 

“*A very attractive little edition. Mr. Beeching contributes a long introduc- 
tion.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A careful reprint of the original edition of a famous book.”—Guardian. 

* Well and tastefully got up.”—Scotsman. 


Oxford: B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 








F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY RICHARD MARSH, 
Ready this Day, at ail Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price 6s, 


IN FULL CRY. 

By the Author of “‘ The Beetle.” 
IN FULL CRY. 
IN FULL CRY. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW AND POPULAR STORY. 
{n Illustrated paper cover, price 1s. 


SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 
SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 
SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Now ready. 
THE HONOUR of VIVIEN BRUCE. By Mrs. J. H. 
NEEDELL. 


A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By Fiozence Marryar, 
BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By Atan Sr, Ausyy, 


Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 


SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. By E. Youuanp, 


Author of “ {n Days of Strife,” &c. 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Sircet, Strand, W.C. 
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ARTNERSHIP.—“* THE PUBLISHING 
HOSE,” BOMBAY, a Wholesale House working under 
exceptionally advantageous hy gements with several leading 
London Publishers. offers a PARTNERSHIP to a Gentleman 
with £5,000 or £6,000 available capital, with a view to taking 
up further Agencies and otherwise developing the Business. 
Residence two ye«rs in India and two in London in alternation 
with the present Proprietor.—Preliminary particulars on ap yli- 
cation to E.85.H, owe of G. Bell & Sons, 5, York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES. 





ro BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES. —The AUGUST CAT ALoSte 
of Valuable SECOND- HAND WURKS and NEW 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are _ 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Suiru & Son, Library I Department, 186, Strand, London, W. Cc. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOG UE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, ) SOM w. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KIN SELL’ & RA yoo Limited high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gou ugh 84 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., poreeneees y- built tary and other fast Machines 
for prin ; illustrated or - Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


New Jou 
Facilities u the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising acel Publishing Departments conducted. 
h “ Africanism, London.” 


Telephone 65121. Tel 











Roeeks WANTED, at Prices affixed.— 
“Snob and Gowneman.” 1829-30, £5.— “The Germ,” 
185), £2.—‘*Old Paris,” 1878, £2.—“* The Lover's Tale,” 1833, £5, 
— Borrows’ “ Wild Wales,” 1862, £1.—Moore’s “Alps in 1864,” £3. 
—Titmarsh’s *- Comic Tales,” 1841, £5.—“* Queen flab.” 1813, £7. 
Ps Aa 1D , Wonderland, 1866, £2.—** Pauline: a Fragment, , 
£2 ) Books Wanted at fancy prices. List free.— 
EDW ARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


LL ERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

rienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in cosing Work through the Presse. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Avply. by 
letter, to D. C. Dausas, 5, Furnival Street, neanennden 


A Mg aioe promptly _« and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. ples and seieenees. 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortiner Crescent, N.W 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 
68n, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for coptracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 


JUST READY, 
THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GARRETT HORDER, 

Contents: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition, 

“ This little book is laden with many a precious 
thought.”—Christian Age. 


“It is full of freshness and suggestion.” 
Sunday School Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s, 6d., post free. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
John Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, novility of 
ideal, vividnets, and _—y of style.” 
. AxcHIBaLp Durr, D.D. 


* Ought to have a wal sale in our schools and 
churches,”’—A. E. Hurron, Esq., M.P 


London: 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Er re Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER,. 





ATEST PUBLICATIONS 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 


PROCEEDINGS of. the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
Part II., containing Papers read at ith | 


LONDON, 1899. 
Scientific Meetings held in March and April, 1899. Wit! 
11 Plates. Price, to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 128. 

TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XV., Part 2, containing a 
Paper on “THE MARINE COPEPODA of NEW ZEA- | 
LAND,” by G. Srewarpson Brapy, M.D, D.Sc, LL.D. 
F.R.S..C.M.Z.S. With 5 Plates. Price, to Fellows, 9a; to 
the Public, 123. 


To be obtained at the Society's Orrice (3, jpenever Square, W.), | 


or through any Bookselle: 
NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The University Sours of the Universtiy of Gene will at an 
early date proceed to APPOINT a PROFESS®K to oc:upy the 
ahove Chair in this University, IX. - rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from 
-h. October next, from which date the appointment will take 
effec 
The normal salary of the Chair S £1,000, subject to § VIIL. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance 25, The Chair an official :esidence 
attached to it. 





The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries | 


with it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by 
Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned who will 
furn‘sh any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of any ‘testimonials he m may 
desire to submit, on or before 15th September next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 
ot, West Regent Street, ¢ lasgow. 
ASON UN IVERSI' ITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 
a Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above appoint- 


y~-n ied hy testi ials, should be sent 
to the undersigaed, hot. ‘Tater tnan Saturday, the 16th of 


September. 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 


duttes on October 3rd. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 








A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in pre We for the 

CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ pm pig 4 in — Theory 
aut Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also Uiston 3 for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Stu or are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinatio 

Scholarsh‘ns offered in al i Division 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th, 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Tweoty-one Students 
will be opened opposite the College in September, 

Address Miss Auice Woops, .—- The “Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Bron: esbury, N 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Patxcipac—8. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary, £250 | 


r annum. 
August 3ist, to the PrixciraL. Statement of dutics will 


forwarded on application. 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


Applications must be sent in not later than | 


= “ MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
| ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





| TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 


per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklv exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may Le! 6 aS ONE SUB 
SORIPTION, « and thus lessen the Cost of Oarcia 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, ManonEstTsx. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECEK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF pe CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


DEPOSITS able on demand. 

TWv per CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum nonthly balances, when not drawn below £1 

STOCKS, HARES, and . ANNUITIES purchasea and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encou ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

















A CHARMING errr BOOK! 
LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Fcap. 8vo. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency F. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN — LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
Baistol BATH, WELLS 


THE SE 
and WESTON-SUPER-MA 
ASTBOURNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
HYL, BA R, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
BARMOUTE, MACHYNLLETH, ‘and ABERDOVEY. 


—s CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 
VERN ne. 


T 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world, 





“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for eg “monk a guide-book as this, which 


teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! 
“Tne best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Poen 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London; Srmpxriy, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookseller 
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CATALOGUES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGURS post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


NIVERSITY GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The Uptvenstiy: Ney: e. the Vaivoreity of Glasgow will at an 
early date POINT a PROFESSOR to tad the 
abcve es r at yy °4 ie An rendered va 

required to enter on his duties | as from 
Ist et Gotober ne iy from which date the appointment will take 


"The normal salary of the Chair is £900, subject to § VIII. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance No. 25. The ge = ey is made ad vitam 
aut culpam, and —: = i the right to a pension on con- 
cisions pres prescribed by Ord 

Esch applicant shonld =r with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired. twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before 15th September next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 


Glasgow University Court. 
1, West Regent Btrect, Glangow. ee 


of 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EW: er APERE, MAGAZINES, S, BOOKS, &e. 
APIS SEIN GRARGON, Weta uth gl 


Printers and Pu 1 
E.C., have pai fete 
for ting 3 justrated or other Publications andl mpocialigeeils 
Machines fast Le: and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
aieaheneeené given to anyone wishing to commence 


New Journals. 
ns upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
Departments conducted. 


ae 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


OOKS WANTED, * Suet affixed.— 
“Snob and Gowosman,” “The Germ,” 
oes The ‘The Lovers Tale,” 1833, £5. 
1 1862, 2 -—Moore's “Al 1864. £ 
les,” 1841, 
Woetey 





1850, £2.—"*Old Paris,” 
— Borrows’ ** Wild Wal 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the it of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Degactmnent of and 
PHILUSOPHY. Applications, together with testimonials, 
must be forwarded, on or before September 9th, to the under- 
signed, from whom ‘further particulars may be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

_ August, 899. 


‘BARTHOLOMEW'S | HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four by yo and One Exhibition, — ate £75, £75, 
$e. and £20 each, tenable for one year, will peted for on 
, One Senior Opens Scholarship of the 
ue of £75 will be wanted L— _ candidate (if of suffi- 





Books “fancy r OW Lint free 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT \P BOOKS OP, Birmingham 





| Pg .—A Gentleman 
British Museum = —_ ‘wae esis 
Author or any ee in Literary — 


search, in Wi rk through th Prese. Translation 

or or! e 

undertaken I —A . 
jeter to'D. & Datias, 5, Puraivel Biroct’ Lenton, RO” 





'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
eR Copten — Sem, ain. M., ae Cocssent, N.W. 


HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING co, 
ae, Hinesints is Fields, XJ -y---- 4 MSS. in- 
——— 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ERBasBBE Ss BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed ov 
repayable on demand. 


DEPOSITS 
TWO CENT. on CURREnS, A UNTS, on th i- 
mum mati balances, w! ~ yt below £100. —_ 


STOCKS, SHARES, and A} ANNUITIES purehasea and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the en: ent of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDIN G SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





A THIN Cocoa, 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 

jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
istence of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J Ames 
Errs & Cv., Ltd., H thic Chemists, Londoa. 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 











ips must be 
youre of age, and must not have entered to the Medical 3 
urgical Practice of any London Medical School. 
One Junior ae Scholarship in ot value £150, and One 
Preliminary on —_— Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded 
to the best candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient 
meets) in "1 Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable 


i 
The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at 
the same time, The subjects of examination are Latin, 
Mathematics, and any one —r the three following languages— 
Greek, French, and German. The Classical subjects are those 
st the London University Matriculation Examination of 
une, 
The Cy ontiin in all these Scholarships will be 
required to en full course at St. Bartholomew's 
Higeottal inh the “Setober scooedi ng yo ——— ait 
application ma made, personally or 
letter. to the Wanoen of the LLEGE, St. pa RL 
Hospital, E.C. 


T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
bid for PILasve- OF about THIRTY VACANCIES 
the Foundation wil held on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
nie th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
For information apply to the Bursar of St. Paul’s School, 
West | Kensin, ington. — 


O BE SOLD, by TENDER, the old- estab- 
lished PUBLISHING Lt pt of A. 
& COMPANY, Liirep, of 31 and 32, Bedford Sire 
London, W.C.. inciuding Leasehold interest, Goodw: Copy 
inerade. Trade | Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery — Sten 
n-Trad: 
rights include a large number of Works by man 
oan e Copytig ypular Authors of the day, a list and fall —4 
ticulars of which may be seen at the - TF, office of 
e Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 
Tenders to be sent in addressed to the Secretary of Tue 
Law LyxvestMent anv Insusaxce Corporation, Limited, 9, Serle 
—« Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., before the 15th Serrem- 
BER, 1 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender iA 
be obtained gratis of the above-named Secretary, and of the 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. Suanre, Parner, Recomanss & 
Baruam, 12, New Court, Carey Street, London, W.C. 


R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 

Saliceay House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is pre- 
— to consider MSS. for the coming season. Authors 
esirous of publishing on their own account can, by appl ying to 
Mr. Drang, receive fair ey -_ avoid all mi 
rofits and commissions. No f for reading, 
Magazines and other Periodicals publis ed on a low com- 
mission. 








AUNTSEY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
WEST LAVINGTON, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors of the Schoo! invite applications for 
the Head Mastership of the Dauntsey Agricultural 
School, which will be vacated by Christmas next, and 
the new Head Master will be required to commence 
his duties on the Ist day of January, 1900, 

In addition to the ordinary qualifications, applicants 
must be qualified in Science as applied to Agriculture. 

Applications will be received up to the lst day of 
August next, and all applicants must state their age, 
previous experience, an.1 qualifications for the post. 

For particulars of duties and emoluments apply to 

JOSEPH T. JACKSON 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Devizes. 





_30th June, 1899, 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN ENGINEERING. 
The Committee of the Institute are prepared to 
receive Applications for the Appointment of ASS!IST- 
ANT PROFESSOR in the Department of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at the City and Guilds 
Central Technical College. Salary, £500 per annum, 
Particulars and terms of the Appointment msy be 
had on application to the Honoraky Sgcrerary, City 
and Guilds ot London Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, Loncon, E.C. 





— 





THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1899.—Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTAINS :— 


WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT 
By the Counrrss or ApgeprEN and 
KaAssaANpDRA VIVARIA. 


THE CENSORSHIP of the STAGE in ENGLAND, 
By G. Bernagp Sua 


ATHLETICS for POLITICIANS. 
By Sir Cuartes DILKE, 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT in FINLAND. 
By A Member of the Finnisa Drier 


And other Articles. 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


MUDIEB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand), Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, MancHESTER. 


ONDON LIBRARY 
ST. JAMES’S 'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patror—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Presipent—LESLIE STEPHEN Eq, 
Vice-Paestwents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. ERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq. ; the Right Hon. W.E. H. LECKY, M.P., 





Taustezs—Right Hon. Sir #.. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 

SirJOHN LUBBOCK, Batt , M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
The Library contains a dy pe Volumes of Ancient and 

Modern Literature, in Vari es. Subscription, £3 
a year; Life Membership, poet . Fifteen Volumes 
embers. Reading 


po allowed to Country aud Ten to I. 
Open from 10 till half-past 6. ed ag td Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D., 
Seoretary and Librarian. — 


Fcap. 8vo, price 1s, 6d., post free. 
THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GAKRETT HORDER. 

Cowtentrs: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

“Tt is full of freshness and suggestion.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
Jobn Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson, 
‘Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 


ideal, vividners, and grace or style.” 
Rev. », AasEenaeD Durr, D.D, 


ALEXANDER «& SHEPHEARD, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EC, 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 








The Leading Book in America at the present moment, where over 200,000 
have been sold. 


A Fresh Impression of the English Edition just published. 


DAVID HARUM: 


A Story of American Life. 
By EDWARD NOYES .WESTCOTT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum‘ a character s9 original, so trae, and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and 
humorous, that we are at once compelled to admit that here is a new and permanent addition to the long list of American literary 
portraits.”—Extract from Preface by FORBES HEERMANS, 

“An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.”—Literature. 


AT A WINTER'S FIRE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, Author of “The Lake of Wine,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘*'To those who like ‘a grue’ in their fiction, and who can appreciate felicity of phrase and distinction of style, we can recommend Mr. 


Capes’s new volume,”—Daily News. ji ieee: 
ROSALBA. . 
By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, Author of “ The Typewriter Girl.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Manchester Courier says:—“The author is too skilful to allow the story to flag, The heroine is as humorous as she is self- 
conscicus; the incidents are droll, aad the satirical depictions of character, such as Miss Westmacott and John Stodmarsh, are excellent,” 
The Scotsman ‘says :—‘' A very well-told tale, possessing an unconventional air which at once enlists one's interest and appreciation...... 
Rosalba is a mos; interessing character siudy, and one oa which the author has worked with great care and success.” 


——F 





THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
And Other Stories. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘‘The Archdeacon,” ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘Mrs, Walford could not have written a volume more characteristic of herself,’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TRANSGRESSION. 
By S. S. THORBURN, Bengal Civil Service, Author of ‘ Asiatic Neighbours,” ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Greatest Subject,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The author has a thorouzh knowledge of the ways of Indian officialdom ; he handles the delicate domestic scenes cleverly, and in the 
Colonel’s attack on the Afghans he provides a thrilliag piecs of descriptive writing.”— Manchester Courier. 


“ Any one who wishes to gain a thorough insight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by the Govern- 
ment and by individuals, should read this book.” —St. James's Gazette. 


A PAUPER MILLIONAIRE. 
By AUSTIN FRYERS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The reader is carried along by the sheer actuality of the story from first page to last. A book which everyone should read,”—Sun. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come from the hand that penned ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ "—Ouatlook. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

















